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For the American Bee Journal. 


Glucose, Foul Brood and Absorbents. 





8. MACDONNELL. 





Iam much pleased by the attention, 
characteristic of Americans, which bee- 
keepers are giving to seeking special 
legislation for the benefit of those en- 
gaged in the “ noble hobby.”’? The em- 
eoymant of glucose (a material alike 

eleterious, as food, to man and bee) in 
the adulteration of Nature’s delicious 
and wholesome sweet, should be sup- 
pressed by the strong arm of the law, 
and } agri mag gn will not have ex- 
isted in vain if they are the means of 
gaining this end. The regular commu- 
nication, which of late years has been 
epened up between San Francisco and 
this city, has caused large quantities of 
California honey, delicious to the eye 
and with most attractive packing, to 
come into our market. Since the adul- 
teration by glucose has been ventilated 
s0 freely in your JOURNAL I have 
looked on all American honey with sus- 
picion, and have eschewed it in favor 
of the more homely looking Colonial ar- 
ticle, for home consumption. 

The necessity of a. legislation 
for the suppression of foul brood shows 
that many bee-keepers with you are ig- 
norant of the value of the many books 
and journals devoted to bee-culture. 
The suppression of foul »brood is, I 
think, a matter which legislation alone 
Will not effect. It may remedy the real 
evil of ignorance 7 compelling bee- 
keepers to acquire the knowledge nec- 
essary to combat the ailment and to 
treat it according to rule,a point which 
would, perhaps, be a as easily by 
a greater diffusion of bee-literature. 

heexperi ments in absorbing mois- 
ture in bee hives, referred to in your 
humber of the 16th of February, are 
very ingenious. It seems to me, 


=|ing a bee-farm within 7 miles of Syd 


find some material to absorb moisture, 
but also one to absorb carbonic acid, 
the product of the respiration of the 
bees. This slaked lime will do, but 
slowly. If my knowledge as an ama- 
teur chemist is not in error, I think that 
caustic potash would do so more readily, 
and also absorb moisture. For absorb- 
ing moisture alone, chloride of calcium 
would be effective, perhaps to such an 
extent as to keep the interior too dry, 
if sucha state be possible. 


Ihave much pleasure in adding m 
acknowledgment to the we | whic 
you have already received of the value 
of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. It is 
marked not only by the variety and ex- 
tent of its subjects, but also. by the 
fairness and fearlessness with which all 
matters of controversy are treated. 
Thechange from a Monthly toa Weekly 
is a great benefit to subscribers. 


These Colonies afford a splendid op- 
paneer for the cultivation of bees, 

ut unfortunately only alittleis known 
of the scientific management. Our 
farmers and fruit growers keep bees in 
boxes, in some cases in considerable 
quantities. They are alive to the ben- 
efit of robbing by driving the bees into 
an cory Se in preference to using 
sulphur, but beyond this no.step in ad- 
vance has been attempted, with but 
one exception, that of a gentleman hav- 


ney, where 250 colonies in frame hives 
are to be found. Here, however, the 
ge has stopped with the frame 

ives, as no ——— is attempted be- 
yond the use of large bell-glasses. 


The summer now drawing to a close 
ihas been unusually bad for bee-keep- 
ing, owing to the severe drouth which 
withered up all honey producing flow- 
ers, with others. So ruinous was the 
dry season to plant life that our horti- 
cultural societies were obliged in most 
instances to abandon their exhibitions 
= account of their being nothing to 
show. 


Last winter was unusually warm dur- 
ing the days, but the nights were suffi- 
— cold to cover the water in my 
fowl troughs with a thin coat of ice. 
Generally we have weeks together of 
fine, dry, sharp weather, with frosts 
frequently at night. When rain sets 
in, the temperature rises and the rain 
is accompanied by a driving, searching 
wind. During fine weather it is seldom 
too cold for bees to fly and gather honey 
and pollen, ——— in but small quan- 
tities. Mignonette bloomed a 
last winter, when it was continually 
made merry with the hum of bees. 
The bulk of the bees remained in a 
cluster in the center of the hives, breed- 
ing being evidently abandoned. 

I imported a quantity of wired foun- 
dation from Mr. A. H. Newman. Be- 
fore its receipt I made a few’sheets of 
plain foundation by dipping a plaster 
mould into molten wax. The home- 
made article was rough and clumsy— 
the eer was beautifully finished, 
nevertheless I found that when a sheet 
of each were placed side by side in a 
hive, the bees invariably commenced 
operations on the home-made unwired 
article. I have been unable to tell 
whether it was the wire or the material 
used to prevent the wax sticking to 
the roller, to which the bees objected. 





though, that not only is it advisable to 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Cleansing Moldy Combs. 





A. G. W. 





Thinking some of the readers of the 
BEE JOURNAL may be troubled with 
mildew and mouldy combs which _ they 
have stored away, I send the plan I pur- 
sued to cleanse them. 

hae | upright a plank, 2 inches 
thick and about 6 feet long against a 
building, I put a frame of comb upside 
down upon it, the whole side of the 
comb toward me with the cells slanting 
upward. Then taking a Whitman’s 
Fountain Pump with the sprinkler 
attachments, I ** dose” the comb. 

In this position of the comb, you get 
the pump at the same angle as cells, 
and throw water to the bottom of them. 
On the empty comb and those contain- 
ing fermented honey, I throw the water 
hard, washing the cells out clean. 
With sealed honey I do not squirt so 
hard. After washing one side, I turn 
the other and treat it the same way. 
The cells not sealed will now be full 
of water. Taking the bottom of the 
frame in the right hand, and the Vd in 
the left, hold it flat before you. Then 
ive the frame a succession of upward 
jerks toward the left, when nearly all 
the water will be removed. Leave 
them upside down for half a day or so, 
until dry, when they are ready to use or 
store away. This may seem tedious, 
but it surely saves the bees considera- 
ble work, if in fact a could do it at 
all, as some of my combs were covered 
so with mould the cells could not be 
seen. 

Working as well as it does in this 
case, 1 believe the pump would do 
splendid service in washing dead bees 
out of combs, at least it will do to try. 
It would also be a good means for 
introducing salicylic acid, sulphur ete. 

Danville, Il., May 21, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


How to Prepare Bees for Shipping. 





J. HOPKINS. 





Having just received 2 colonies of 
Italians from Mr. R. Wilkin, San 
Buenventura, Cal., I have thought 
that by stating how they were packed, 
the condition they arrived in, etc., 
the knowledge might be valuable to 
others. 

I have read your editorial, page 12, 
vol. xvii, on the above subject, and 
think on one or two points an improve- 
ment might be made. 

The hives my bees came in were 8 
framed ‘“‘ Langstroth,” tin rabbets, bot- 
tom board flush with entrance nailed 
on to body of hive, cover flat,with 1 
inch strips, 14 inches wide; nailed 
across the top at each end: from one 
end of cover toward the centre, over the 
middle frames, a piece about 9x5 inches 
sawn out, and linch strips 144 inches 
wide nailed round the edge on upper 
side. This hole was covered with wire 
cloth on under side, a sponge laid on 
that, and then covered with wire cloth 
on upper side, and the cover screwed 
down. ‘The frames contained old tough 
comb, and where they had not been 





Sydney, Australia, April 14, 1881. 





the comb and bar, — it secure. 
r 


Two wire binders were put round each 
frame, 34 from each end, and in one of 
the centre frames a flat bottle contain- 
ing water was fastened with wire, for 
which a part of the comb had been cut 
away next to the end bar; this, of 
course, was neck downward, corked and 
some jampwick communicating with 
the water. The frames rested in a 
notched strip on bottom board the 
width of the hive (not nailed), and two 
notched strips secured them on top, the 
cover going down on these, held all 
firmly. The entrances were covered 
with wire cloth, and directions for giv- 
ing water on the sponge were pasted on 
each hive. 

The bees, by date of letter received, 
must have been confined in the hives 
about 6 weeks. On arrival, I found one 
to be in splendid condition, although 
there were a large number of dead bees 
in the hive; the other was not in quite 
so good a condition, owing to insuffi- 
cient ventilation, caused by the entrance 
being clogged with dead bees; both 
were suffering slightly with dysentery, 
from which, however, they are recover- 
ing. About a gill of water had been 
used from each bottle. There was no 
sealed brood in the hives on arrival, but 
both queens had commenced to lay, as 
there were hatched larve in some of 


the cells. They are now working away 
—- The hints gained by this 
shipment are : 


1. Do not tack wire cloth over the 
entrance, but use a hive with a portico 
and tack wire cloth over that. This 
allows the bees to drag out their dead 
and clean the hive ; and I have no doubt 
would tend greatly to i ee dysentery. 

2. Do not neglect the bottle of water 
inside the hive, as by this means they 
are not so dependant on the water from 
the outside, which is liable to be neg- 
lected. 

8. Arrange the sponge so that it may 
be taken out and wetted, instead of 
water being poured on. 

I believe that bees packed in the 
above way with plenty of sealed brood 
and honey at starting, would travel 
safely round the world. 

New Zealand, April 10, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Three Bands of Italian Bees. 


DAVID RICE, SR. 











My father kept bees, andin my youth 
I was familiar with their management. 
For the past 25 years I have kept bees, 
and I have a mania for fine bees. 
About 13 years ago I bought the 
first Italian bees I ever owned, giving 
$10 for a fine queen, but her p ny 
did not come up to my expectations ; 
they showed only 2 yellow bands be- 
sides the connectin ment.. I have 
bought many since in the hopes of get- 
ting those that would produce the 3- 
banded workers, but I have so far been 
disappointed. Last summer I went to 
Mr. Dadant’s apiary and examined his 
bees, and bought a rian queen, but 
I did not see any there with 3 full 
bands, though they had someof the fin- 
est I ever saw. Mr. Dadant said, in 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, No. 12, that 
in Italy and Germany they count but 2 





built right down to the bottom bar 
strips of wood were joined in between 


yellow rings; they do not count asa 
ring the first segment to which the 
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thorax is attached. Had I known this 
years ago I should not have purchased 
so many queens, trying to get a third 
ring besides that segment. 

I find it very difficult to keep an 
apiary up to the standard of purity. 
Queens will mate with a scrub drone 
as quickly as with fine pure stock, and 
in fact, seem to prefer them, for though 
I have discarded all native stock years 
ago, more than 4 of my queens have 
been fertilized by black drones, and yet 
there are not over a dozen colonies of 
black bees within a radius of 4 miles. 

I have wintered some of my bees in 
the cellar for many years, and never 
lost a colony, except by starvation. My 
cellar is dry and well ventilated, and 
never freezes. I always give — of 
upward ventilation, and yet the hives 
and combs get damp and moldy. I do 
not like cellar wintering—I do not think 
it healthy. 

The plan of wintering I like best is tg 
make a box,6 inches larger than the 
hive, all around and above, taller on 
one side than on the other to give a 
— roof; then fill in with chaff, 
straw, hay or leaves, and cover the to 
with boards. I let them remain so ti 
late in the spring when it is warm; they 
do not fly out every time the sun shines 
in the winter. In the spring they are 
strong and healthy. I have practiced 
this plan for some time with excellent 
results. 

I have wintered bees in many differ- 
ent hives and by various methods, and 
have found that they always furnished 
themselves with all the moisture they 
needed, and even more. 

I feel jolly; I have saved half of 
mine during the past winter, while so 
many have lost atl. My bees had but 
little honey in the fall and what they 
did have was of very poor quality, and 
I expected great mortality. I hope the 
present season will yield plenteously. 

With the multitude, I welcome the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL. It is the best, 
cheapest and most reliable bee literature 
of the age. 

Richtield, Il. 
































































































































































































































































































































For the American Bee Journal. 
Wired Foundation a Success. 























J. E. SOLOMON. 


























The season has come when every 
bee-keeper should know how to obtain 
the most profit or pleasure from his 
bees. For the last 2 or 3 years I have 
watched the experience of other bee- 
keepers with comb foundation as _ re- 
ported through the JOURNAL, at Con- 
ventions, and elsewhere, and I con- 
cluded that the application of it was a 
failure, the chief difficulty being its 
warping out of position and eventually 
falling to the bottom of the hive, caus- 
ing loss of labor as well.as disappoint- 
ment, although some seemed to have 
success with it. Bnt I could not help 
thinking that the invention of founda- 
tion was a grand step in the right direc- 
tion, and hoped thatsome way would be 
devised so that whole sheets could be 
used in the brood chamber without fear 
of sagging or otherwise injuring the 
occupants. Hearing that the Given 
machine had overcome the difficulty by 
pressing the sheet of wax into comb and 
fastening it into the frame at one ope- 
ration, holding it in its proper position 
by the aid of tine wires indented in 
the wax, I felt so sure that the sagging 
difficulty was overcome that I at once 
wrote to Mr. Given about the matter, 
and finally purchased a machine for 
making wired foundation in the frame. 
With wax about 6 Langstroth sheets to 
the pound, and my machine, I have 
made hundreds of wired frames, ready 
to be placed in the hives, and as soon as 
swarms issued I put in a proper number 
of frames, introduce the swarms to 
their new homes, never thinking of 
sagging or getting out of place, even 
with a large swarm in the warmest 
weather. 

On examination I generally find sev- 
eral combs containing a patch of honey 
or eggs, or both, in from 6 to 10 hours, 
and in a few days the whole hive would 
be full, every comb nice and true, and 
every bee to be hatched in those combs 
would be a worker and able to help sup- 
port the family—no idle drones or “‘lazy 







































































































































































































































































































































































































fathers of the hive ” to feed and nurse, 
which is no small matter to consider 
when we have a large number of hives. 

I noticed in some article relating to 
wired foundation that it was destruc- 
tive to the brood hatched in the cells 
through which the wires pass. I have 
examined very closely, with a friend of 
mine, the young brood as —_ emerged 
from those identical cells, and we pro- 
nounced them as perfect in all respects 
as those from any part of the hive—if 
there is any difference, my microscope 
fails to show it. At all events Iam 
perfectly well satisfied that I havea 
great prize in the Given Wired Founda- 
tion Press, with which I can makea su- 
perior article of foundation, either 
with or without wires, thick, medium, 
or very thin, for starters in sections or 
boxes, and all with equal facility. I 
would not like to ee with my machine 
for 5 times its cost if I could not get an- 
other. I think 4 days on good founda- 
tion equal to 10 days on empty frames. 

I have watched with great interest, 
during the past 18 years, the rapid 
strides some inventive minds have made 
in regard to bee-culture for profit, as 
compared with the superstition of the 
past, which for ages have reigned su- 
preme. With the information we re- 
ceive from the excellent bee periodicalsit 
would be surprising indeed if something 
wonderful was not accomplished. Now 
bee-culture is a science pretty well un- 
derstood ; a few years ago it was cov- 
ered with the thick mist of ignorance 
and superstition. In a great measure 
we owe what we know about the apiary 
and its management to books and jour- 
nals devoted wholly to the subject, of 
which Ican truly say I think the AMER- 
CIAN BEE JOURNAL one of the very 
best; and anyone, whether professional 
or amateur, desiring a knowledge of 
the hidden mysteries of the hive, has 
no excuse for being ignorant, if he will 
take the trouble to read and learn the 
lessons therein contained. 

Brighton Village, Ont. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Calling Things by Wrong Names. 


0. O. POPPLETON. 





In the BEE JOURNAL of April 27 is 
an article written by Prof. Cook, giving 
the results of different modes of win- 
tering bees at the Agricultural College. 
I always take very great interest in 
anything from his pen, but I want to 
indulge in a little friendly criticism on 
this article. 

While the Professor has not said in 
so many words, that the hives he tried 
to winter a part of his bees in were 
chaff hives, yet there is no question 
from the entire tenor of what he writes 
but that is what he thought they were, 
and was the impression he intended to 
ae. But has he not called those 
hives by a wrong name, thus conveying 
a wrong impression and almost entirel 
nullifying the value of his arguments ? 
A hive packed with straw around four 
sides and chaff on top,is not a chaff 
hive in any sense of the word. 

Some may think this a small mistake 
but to me it is a very important one. I 
have used chaff hives for the past 7 
winters, and my experience has proved 
that the finer and cleaner chaff is the 
best. I have entirely discarded the use 
of the coarser kinds of chaff, such as 
that from wheat and oats, and use only 
that from timothy seed, and | go to the 
trouble of even sifting that, so as to 
have it as fine and free from coarse par- 
ticles as possible. I use a thickness of 
only 5 inches of chaff around my bees, 
but I prefer that amount of fine chaff 
rather than 3 feet of straw around them. 

I hope Prof. Cook will continue his 
experiments in different methods of 
wintering, and that he will give real 
chaff hives a trial. I would caution 
all, -however, against the use of oat 
chaff, for that has a decided tendency 
to become damp when used around bees. 

Iam not among those who think any 
one method of wintering to be all right 
and all others wrong. I simply know 
that chaff-hive wintering in this sec- 
tion has been more uniformly success- 
ful than cellar wintering, and I am in- 
clined to think that the report, heavy 
losses by wintering in chaff hives, can 





be traced to other causes, such as poor 
condition of colonies in the fall, the use 
of straw instead of chaff, etc. 

My own loss is 6 out of 115, all in 
chaff hives,and a neighboring bee- 
keeper, in a card received yesterday, 
says, in regard to his bees, that ‘‘ some 
are good, some light and | dead— 
out-door wintering with me has been 
successful—no loss.” He had some 40 
or 50 colonies in chaff hives, out-of- 
doors, ana nearly 200 in the cellar, thus 
making a direct contrast with Prof. 
Cook’s experience, only he used chaff, 
while the Professor used straw. 

I am among those who at first had 
doubts about the value to honey pro- 
ducers of a Weekly JOURNAL, but those 
doubts have gone. News in our busi- 
ness, as in any other, is worth so much 
more if only 3 or 4 days old, instead of 
that many weeks, and I hope we can 
always keep at least one standard 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 

Williamstown, lowa, March 3, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering Bees—A Few Facts. 





H. D. BURRELL. 





As nearly as can be ascertained by 
careful inquiries, from abcut 1,500 col- 
onies of bees in Van Buren Co. last fall, 
not over 250 colonies are alive now. My 
loss is 75 from 153. It is difficult to find 
out the exact facts, as many will give 
only evasive answers to inquiries about 
their losses. 

Why is it so many have died ? Some 
have starved, but the main trouble has 
been dysentery. Now what are its 
causes ? One able writer says confine- 
ment, but facts do not seem to prove 
that the only cause. The past winter 
my bees were confined about 130 days, 
yet % of them showed no signs of dis- 
ease until April. From March 6 to 10 
it was mild and pleasant here, and bees 
flew well; 28 were dead from 153. Most 
of the remaining colonies were strong 
and healthy, and we felt confident but 
few would die. But alas! another 
month of winter followed, and in 3 
weeks from the time ory flew well dys- 
entery was playing sad havoc with the 
best colonies. Now why did these 3 
weeks’ confinement in the spring cause 
disease in these colonies when 130 days’ 
confinement did not in the winter? In 
the winter of 1879-80 our bees were not 
confined 6 weeks at one time. They 
were carefully protected with chaff on 
their summer stands, and the winter was 
mild, yet before Jan. 1 many colonies 
were dead from dysentery, and before 
May first, 36 per cent. were gone from 
the same primary cause. Surely con- 
tinement was not the cause of the dis- 
ease. 

For 40 years Thos. Kemp has lived on 
a farm,3 miles south, and for nearly 
that time has kept bees. He ‘can’t 
manage your new-fangled hives” 
though. He tells me (and he is well 
known as a reliable man), his bees 
never had dysentery but once (in the 
spring of 1872), before this season and 
he seldom loses a colony, except by 
starvation. Last fall he had 20 or 25 
colonies, (he *‘ never counts them, and 
don’t know how many there are,’’) in 
old box hives. Many have been used 
so long the bottoms have rotted. A 
couple of boards are thrown on the 
ground, often a couple of inches apart, 
and the bottomless hives set on them. 
No arrangements are made for surplus 
boxes, but when he wants honey he 
“takes up”? a swarm. Last winter 2 
died and 5 came out weak, and as bees 
could get out orin at a dozen or more 
places, and they received no attention, 
they were robbed out. 

Last season I bought 16 colonies of 
him, and never had better working 
stock in my apiary. One colony pro- 
duced over 100 lbs. in sections, notwith- 
standing the poor season, I Italianized 
all but 6 colonies of them, which I 
saved to see if ~~ would winter bet- 
ter than Italians, but they could not 
stand civilization. Alldied. Now why 
has not confinement killed his bees ? 

H. E. Bidwell told me he once buried 
several colonies, and as an experiment 
left them in the ground one whole sum- 
mer and 2 winters, yet ‘a fair portion 
lived through it all. 
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Absorbents are now generally re- 
garded as essential to successful win- 
tering of bees. Last fall about 1-5 of 
my colonies were arranged with absorb- 
ents about them, and carefully packed 
with chaffon the summer stands. The 
balance were gene in packing boxes, 
but chaff could not be procured for 
packing them until after winter had set 
in. The brood frames were covered 
with enameled cloth, and that by a % 
inch solid board. Hoping mild weather 
would soon come, and absorbents could 
be arranged, the boxes were filled with 
chaff. ild weather did come—in 
March—and these colonies, almost her- 
metically: sealed, save an entrance at 
the bottom 3¢x4 inches, were in better 
condition than those arranged with ab- 
sorbents or upward ventilation. : 

Facts seems to prove that none of us 
know much about pete bees. A 
few seem to be successful for a time, 
but sooner or later the dread scourge 
comes, and empty hives are left to tell 
the tale, and refute pet theories. The 
theory that impure honey causes the 
trouble seems best substantiated by 
facts. If I knewall my hives contained 
perfectly pure stores and good stron 
colonies of bees not too old, I woul 
not fear loss under almost any circum- 
stances ; while if I knew that they con- 
tained impure stores, I should expect a 
heavy loss no matter how they- were 
protected, if they were confined a long 
time. 

Bangor, Mich., May 9, 1881. 

{Our correspondent propounds queries 
to which only suppositious answers can 
yet be given. We have so often given 
our views, that it is hardly worth while 
to repeat them at this time.—Epb.] 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Using Separators, Foundation, etc. 





JAMES HEDDON. 





Do the largest and most “* successful ” 
honey producers use separators? I be- 
lieve not. My experience with a box 
and a half of tin is decidedly against 
them. I wonder what Mr. Doolittle saw 
the first year he used them that caused 
him to wish to ‘‘ divide the bees as little 
as possible” the second year. 

My method of applying sections, with- 
out separators, must be in some way 
superior to his, for I crate 99 out of 
100, on an average, and with Moore’s 
style of glassing {which I count the best 
extant) I can glass a large majority, in 
good style. I do not propose to use sec- 
tions without full sized sheets of comb 
foundation in each and every one, sep- 
arators or no separators. (‘This is said 
not only in behalf of my trade in foun- 
dation, but also that of Messrs. Alfred 
H. Newman, A. I. Root, J. H. Nellis, 
Chas. Dadant, and seventy or eighty 
others, who dabble slightly in its manu- 
facture or sale). Yes, it is true, that 
we do not need to attach any costly and 
complicated contrivance to make our 
chosen surplus system work to our per- 
fect satisfaction. 

The method I practice I think the 
simplest and most rapid of any extant. 
They are in use by numerous producers, 
and I have never known one to aban- 
don it for any other. The reason I dis- 
carded the brood frame system was be- 
cause the sections were so stuck up 
with propolis. I refertoR. A. Burnett, 
of Chicago, on the comparative cleanli- 
ness of sections received from myself 
and others. But suppose for logic’s sake 
that I am untruthful, does that change 
the law of cause and effect? Do natu- 
ral principles depend upon my reputa- 
tion for their existence and regular ac- 
tion? Cannot Mr. Doolittle give us an 
article whose points are based upon rea- 
son, and not upon his personal experi- 
ence, of which we know nothing. His 
wonderful experience makes good sea- 
soning for his general dish, but is not a 
very palatable commodity when taken 
all alone. While I would be far from 
attacking Mr. Doolittle’s reputation for 
truth, I still hold strongly to * reasons 
why,” for proofs. I hope his attack on 
my motives was ‘ a joke,” and here let 
me say that I will do my very best to 
give him all he can attend to in any 
well meant discussion that he may enter 
into, without taking time for ‘‘ jokes.” 
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Notwithstanding I make comb foun- 
dation to sell, that does not change the 
fact that thatarticle, properly made and 
used, is becoming a staple—yes, is one 
now. The oldand modern prices go to 
prove it. When I was experimenting 
with bogus foundation 4and 5 years ago, 
and condemning the article (as Mr. D. is 
doing now), Prof. Cook and others pre- 
dicted that I would be using and selling 
itsoon. How correct that prediction 
was! I hand thesameto him. I know 
the road, and know Mr. D. is “coming.” 

I find that the bees will draw out 
foundation so much faster than they can 
secrete wax (to say nothing of the time 
of rans the honey it is made from 
and the time spent in building it), that 
during the “‘rush” is just when we get 
most profit froin its use. Foundation 
should (especially for boxes) have a thin 
base and soft line, then the septum of 
the combs from it will be like those of 
natural comb, and the line being soft 
(less in size than the cuts between 
the dies would take), the bees will make 
astonishing progress with it. Not one 
consumer in one thousand will ever no- 
tice anything bulky about the comb. 

Is it true that the combination top and 
side-storing system necessitates these sec- 
tions? My method of adjusting sec- 
tions admits of their removal separatel M 
“the moment One is finished,’ which 
we know has its advantage in the wa 
Mr. Doolittle speaks of. But that ad- 
vantage is more than off-set by the 
great amount of extra labor it requires 
to do that to the letter. There are cer- 
tain times of the season when it is not 
of so much importance—when honey is 
coming in and combsare being finished 
uprapidly. Ihave no trouble in remov- 
ing a single section, because I do not 
put the next section just where the full 
one came from, but shove the next full- 
est up where the vacancy is, and so on, 
and put the new section (which is not 
empty, but full of comb foundation) 
down at the lean end of the row. 

Mr. Doolittle’s closing sentence in his 
article on —— in the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL of April 27, is worth more to 
me than all the rest of that article—my 
sentiments exactly. 

I construed Messrs. Greiner Bro.’s 
article as a disclaimer against tin sepa- 
rators as ‘* compared with wood,” and 
aftet carefully reading the article again, 
I can place no other construction upon 
it. I did not pursue the discussion for 
the sake of being ‘‘on the contrary 
side,’ but because my experience had 
proven | was correct, as I had faithfully 
tried wood, paper and pasteboard, as 
well as lots of tin. I fail to discover 
any acrimonious feeling in any of the 
correspondence except their last letter, 
which was undoubtedly hastily written. 

Dowagiac, Mich., May 18, 1881. 





ior the American Bee Journal 
Bee-Keeping in the South. 


A. F. MOON. 








We are often asked if the Sonth is a 
good location for successful bee-cul- 
ture. There are locations where large 
— of honey have been obtained, 

ut such locations are not so desirable 
for living in, for they are generally near 
low lands. Northern Georgia is about 
medium; in fact, it is about the same 
all over the State, with afew exceptions. 
The main dependence for a large yield 
is honey dew. This in some seasons 
and in certain localities is very great. 
A gentleman, living 15 miles from this 
city, informed me yesterday that his 
bees had averaged about 75 lbs. to the 
colony during the past 10 days, while 
here none had been seen. This honey 
is about the color of the buckwheat 
honey of the North, but is very thick 
and rich, though sometimes a little 
strong, and in Eastern markets would 
be-classed as second. quality. But lit- 
tke white clover or linden- honey comes 
into market in this State, yet some fine 
horiey is obtained. We have 2 months 
in which there is a great. scarcity, that 
is July and August. I think this might 
be greatly counteracted by sowing 
buckwheat; although this plant is so 
greatly operated upon by climatic influ- 
ence that some seasons it yields but lit- 
tle honey. Its growth in the South is 
entirely d 


North. In the South it keeps up a con- 
tinuous bloom from its commencing to 
blossom until fall, ripening and flower- 
ing at the same time, while in the 
North it ripens like wheat and other 
grains. 

In January I went into a flower pit 
that had been closed for some time ; 
there were several rose-bushes in bloom, 
and, strange as it may apport. each one 
was covered with honey dew as plenti- 
fully as I ever saw it in the forest. 
Upon examining it I found the small 
buds were covered thick with the rose 
louse. There were nearly 200 plants 
besides the roses, in the pit, but no 
honey dew on one of them except the 
rose-bushes. 

As to the South being a great honey 
country, I will say that it is about me- 
dium. There is one thing, however, 
that is very desirable besides the honey 
production, it 1s one of the finest cli- 
mates that a person could wish to live 
in. We have good water and as kind 
and generous people as we ever wished 
to live with To our Northern friends, 
who so often write us about the South 
and her people, let me say, if you wish 
a quiet, peaceable home in the sunny 
South, you will find among the South- 
ern people a generous welcome; they 
know no South, East or West; allis 
peace and quietude, with law abiding 
people. 

Rome, Ga. 


ee 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Upward or Lower Ventilation. 





A. BENEDICT. 





My experience is that bees require 
more ventilation in the winter, to be 
healthy, than at any other time in the 
year; this should be only in one place. 
If the opening is at the top, the animal 
heat which is so essensial to the com- 
fort of the bees, is continually escaping 
upwards. Butif the ventilation is at 
the bottom of the hive only, the rarified 
heat would be retained, or have to make 
its way down, instead of up, to escape. 
It is a well known fact that bees stop 
every little crevice at the top of the 
hive. The little honey bee is wiser by 
instinct than man with his reason. 
The nearer we follow that instinct, the 
better success we will have with bees. 

To have lower and upward ventila- 
tion, both at the same time, is wrong. 
A cold current of air is constantly pass- 
ing through such hives, and bees can- 
not breed up to full colonies, until set- 
tled warm weather comes. 

A few years ago when so many bees 
died, I visited several apiaries, to see if 
I could discover the cause. I found 
one man that had lost all his bees; he 
had but 1 colony left. This was a box 
hive on 4 pieces of bricks, which left 2 
inches all around for ventilation. The 
other 14 hives in which the bees had 
died, had a | an ordinarily entrance 
ventilation. examined some of the 
hives and found the dead bees and 
combs wet and covered with mold. 
On examining the hive on the bricks, 
I found the combs entirely free from 
moisture or mold. I asked the man 
how ery | that hive had been there. 
Ile said for years; that it was one of 
his oldest colonies. (Moral: the laun- 
dress hangs her clothes out where there 
is a strong current of air, and they soon 
dry, instead of hanging them in a damp 
cellar where there is no air stirring.) 

The late Dr. Kirtland of Cleveland, 
Ohio, one of the most noted bee-keepers 
in Northern Ohio, told me that one win- 
ter he lost all his bees but 1 colony, and 
that colony was in a box hive up in the 
forks of a tree. The bees had lit there, 
and it was difficult to dislodge them; 
he placed the hive over them and the 
bees soon took possession of it. He 
said, just for the novelty of the thing, 
he fastened the hive securely to the 
tree with a trace chain, and let it 
remain. He said that these bees were 
no more protected from the cold than 
they would have been if the hive had 
been suspended to a limb of the tree, 
without any bottom. ; 

Years ago, I put my weak colonies in 
box hives in the cellar, bottom up, with 





a cloth tied over the hive to keep the 


hives in cellars is to remove the covers 
and tie over the hive common cotton 
cloth ; this keeps the bees and combs 
dry. To winter well, bees should be 
kept cool enough, so that they will keep 
clustered, not running around over the 
combs. 
The loss of bees in this section is 
about alike, whether in the cellar 
= with chaff, or without any pro- 
ction. About 7-10 are dead; nearly 
all had sufficient honey to have car- 
ried them through the winter. 
A widow living 3 miles from me had 
5 colonies last fall, and there are now 3 
alive and strong. They were in mova- 
ble comb hives, and put flat on the 
ground where they were hived. The 
old dry weeds and grass around the 
hive indicated that the hives must have 
been nearly hid from sight last summer. 
How is that for winter packing ? 
Benington, Ohio. 





For the American Bee Journal 


How to Separate Swarms. 





BRAY & SEACORD. 


In the JOURNAL of April 20 we find 
the remarks of ‘“ E,” of Kansas. In 
haste to reach the mail in time was the 
cause of the omission named. We will 
now give our plan with full particulars. 
Make a box 3 feet long, wide and deep 
enough to hang the frames in, from 
the hive you use; place the frames in the 
box, same spaces apartas they are in 
the movable comb hive; make one en- 
trance for the bees on the side of the 
box, twice the length and of the same 
height as the entrance to the hive. 
Make 38 or 4 division boards to fit the 
box, then make a cover with cleats on 
both sides (no end cleats) to fit the box; 
hive the swarms of 2or more in the 
box; place the box in the shade until 
the next morning, then push the cover 
— of the box and you will see 
each colony clustered by themselves. 
Now, put a division board between each 
cluster, after which push back cover 
over box and set it where you wish to 
hive the bees. Place the hive in a con- 
venient position to receive the bees, 
push the box cover back from over the 
first cluster, carefully drawing out the 
frames from the box, for the bees build 
comb 24 hours or less from the time 
hived. On some of the frames you 
will find comb ; place those frames with 
bees on, into yous hive. This will 
start a roar in the hive; the balance of 
the bees can be removed with a feather. 
When all the bees are in the hive, place 
it where you wish it to stand, and pro- 
ceed with other clusters in a similar 
manner. 

Having tried the above plan fre- 
quently we know it works like acharm. 

I have received the Emerson binder 
for the Weekly BEE JoURNAL. It is 
complete ; no bee-keeper can afford to 
be without one. 

Warthan, Cal., April 29, 1881. 


we 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Sundry Questions. 


J. B. RUSSELL. 





Please publish the following questions 
with answers for the benefit of myself 
and friends in the South: 

1. If I confine my bees to a few 
combs, will I not lose the honey they 
put in the extra combs when they have 
them? 

2. I notice that colonies lefl undis- 
turbed have filled the outside frames 
with sealed honey, cast a swarm and 
stored a gallon of honey in cap already 
while those confined to a few frames in 
early spring, have cast no swarms, nor 
stored any surplus? Is it not reasona- 
ble to suppose that for this section, at 
least, it is best not to disturb bees, only 
so far as to see that they are increasing 
daily, etc.? 

3. If I did not have all of the brood 
chamber of- each colony filled with 
brood and sealed honey, as now, when 
the main season opened in June, they 
would use this crop (the best honey), to 
fill up the brood chamber, as I find they 
do not go into the cap till they fill up 
below; that is, the two outside frames 





bees in. This I did to save honey. 


ifferent from that in the|The best way to winter movable comb 





and the tops and sides of all the rest— 


combs for brood, and it is the same 
wasn I have many or few combs in the 
ive 
4. Should I confine them to a few 
combs and get less honey, as I have 
done? Wherein lies the fault ? 
While I am satisfied that to get the 
largest yield of honey, or any surplus 
at ull, you must have the brood cham- 
ber overflowing with bees and honey, 
my experience is that this is the sooner 
accomplished by not altering their con- 
dition, as spring finds them, which 
with us, is with all their combs. And 
what puzzles me, is that Messrs Muth, 
Doolittle and others’ experience is so 
different. There must be something in 
my management, and if you can, from 
this letter, see what it is and give me 
an idea, I will try to work it out better, 
and see if I cannot get more than three 
or four gallons, which was my best yield 
last season. 
Cuthbert, Ga., May 23, 1881. 
{1. No; you can extract the honey 
from those combs, then give them back 
as fast as needed, or use them in colo- 
nies where feed is wanted. : 
2. In a mild climate, like that of 
Georgia, contraction of the brood cham- 
ber in winter and spring is not so essen- 
tial as in the North, unless the colony 
is very weak. 
8. With good colonies, you had bet- 
ter lift the sealed honey combs from 
the outside, put in division boards, and 
leave the brood chamber to the queen 
exclusively ; if a good queen, but little 
honey will be stored below after your 
June harvest begins. 

4. The fault is principally in not 
having spread the combs fast enough. 
If honey is coming in lively in early 
spring, and nights are warm, notto chill 
larve, a fresh comb should be added to 
the brood chamber at least each four 
days. If you contract too much, it is 
at the sacrifice either of bees or honey, 
for both cannot occupy the same cell at 
the same time.—ED.] 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Sugar Syrup for Wintering Bees. 


A. A. E. WILBER, 





On December 24, I put 20 colonies in 
the cellar, 4 of which had sugar syrup 
and the remainder natural stores. 
left 21 on summer stands, 3 having 
syrup. My cellar proving too cold for 
such a winter, the mercury at a few 
times falling as low as 26° above zero, 
and remaining 4 days atatime. After 
the first one of such cold spell, I could 
detcet the smell of Cyeontery upon 
going into the cellar, but I hoped they 
might have a fly soon, but a suitable 
day for that did not come till most of 
them had died. On April 8, I removed 
those from the cellar for the last time, 
only 3 remained out of the 20 I put in 
last December, and these were the 3 out 
of 4 having sugar syrup; all those hay- 
ing natural stores, and 1 of those hav- 
ing sugar ayrmp. died with the dysen- 
tery. Out of the 21 left on summer 
stands, only 2 remained ; 1 out of the 3 
having sugar syrup, and 1 out of 18 
having natural stores. Sugar syrup 
and cellar wintering are a little ahead ; 
the two that died with syrup on sum- 
mer stands, were the only ones that 
died without the dysentery. I can see 
now where I could have done better. 
If [had completed my cellar early and 
made it frost proof, given all my bees 
sugar syrup and put them in early, it 
would have been better; the cellar was 
not completed till after some zero 
weather, and when the hives were loos- 
ened from the stands, they came up 
with a heavy jar, which caused the bees 
to fill themselves with honey. I would 
like to hear from some one that feeds 
sugar ree. I believe Mr. D. A. Jones 
recommends it. How has he succeeded 
in wintering his tee apiaries? Full 
85 pee cent. out of all the bees in this 
vicinity are dead, those packed in chaff 
not being exempt. 





leaving the middle of all the centre 


Kelloggsville, N. Y., May 21, 1881. 
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Another Bee-Master Gone. 





On May 2nd, at 8 a.m., Herrn An- 
dreas Schmid, editor of the Bienen Zei- 
tung, died ai his residence in Eichstadt, 
Germany, aged 65 years, after a long 
and painful illness. 

His name belongs to those illustrious 
ones, whose research, patient study 
and progressive thought, have given 
Germany the unquestioned first posi- 
tion in the theoretical department of 
scientific bee-culture. 

While in Europe in 1879, we had the 
extreme pleasure of having a very in- 
teresting conversation with the illus- 
trious departed, having been intro- 
duced to him, by the Baroness, widow 
of that late celebrated apiarist, the 
Baron of Berlepisch. At that time we 
exchanged photographs, and from the 
one he then placed in our hands, we 
have had the accompanying engraving 
made, and now present it to our readers: 








ee 
Herrn Andreas Schmid. 


Little did we then think that of all 
the noted apiarists present at that Con- 
gress, he would be the first to be cut 
down by the all-devouring scythe of 
time, which without distinction sweeps 
away the rich as wellas the poor, the 
learned as well as the ignorant, and the 
savant as well as the peasant. 


Never again do we expect to behold 
such a scene as we witnessed at that 
honorable Congress of Austria and 
Germany. There, though we had hired 
an interpreter to assist us in conversa- 

tion, that estimable lady, the Baroness 
' of Berlepsch, escorted us around, and 
personally introduced us to the leading 
apiarists of the World, who were in 
attendance at that Congress—among 
whom were the late Herrn Schmid, the 
Rev. Dr. Dzierzon, Herrn Emil Hil- 
bert, Prof. Dr. Butlerow, of Russia, 
(who was the bearer of authority from 
the late Czar of Russia, to confer the 
order of Santa Anna upon the eminent 
Rev. Dr. Dzierzon), Prof. Louis Ritter 
Von Sartori, of Milan, Italy, Herrn 
Vogel, Herrn Karl Gatter, editor of the 
Bienen Vater, at Vienna, Count Kolo- 
wrat, Otto Schultz, and many other cel- 
ebrities, who seemed knit together in 
the closest bonds of affection. We 
shall never forget the parting scenes, 





when many a kiss of affection was 
exchanged, accompanied by the parting 
tear. 

It is now 87 years since the Bienen 
Zeitung was started. It is the oldest 
Bee Paper in the World, and is pub- 
lished semi-monthly. Among its val- 
ued correspondents, has been numbered 
the Rev. Dr. Dzierzon, the late Baron 
Von Berlepsch, of Coburg, Prof. Von 
Siebold, Prof. Leuckart, Dr. Donhoff, 
Dr. Kuchenmeister, Pastor Kleine, 
Pastor Schonfeld, Herrn Vogel, Dathe 
Rothe, Count Von Stosch, whose names 
are among the illustrious apiarists of 
the 19th Century. 


‘It must be admitted that the Ger- 
mans bear off the palm, for all the great 
advances in the theoretical knowledge 
of the bees, made for a generation past, 
have come from them. 


The following is from the pen of 
the late SAMUEL WAGNER, our wor- 
thy predecessor, and will be read with 
interest as a part of the history con- 
nected with the late departed: 


In the earlier part of its career, the 
German Bienen Zeitung had to contend 
with difficulties. Bee culture had long 
been a subject of general interest and 
study in Germany. Various theories 
had been framed, to explain the mys- 
teries which its advocates recognized as 
existing; and the authors and adher- 
ents of these several theories, clung 
fondly to their preconceived notions, 
defending them oft with intemperate 
ardor. Solong as it seemed conceded 
that anyone of these theories might be 
true, and all of them were treated with 
equal defference, the Bienen Zeitung 
moved along smoothly. But when 
Dzierzon advanced his new theory, 
though modestly submitting it at first 
in the form of an hypothesis, a different 
state of affairsensued. The old schools 
felt intuitively that if this new doctrine 
be true, it involved the subversion and 
repudiation of all the subsisting theo- 
ries. It was at once made an object of 
attack from all quarters; and a violent 
controversy, not unmixed with acrimo- 
nious personalities, followed. Dzierzon 
defended his theory with great dia- 
lectic skill. for which his training and 
large experience in bee culture emin- 
ently qualified him. Then turning on 
his assailants, he exposed their falla- 
cies and the inconsistency of their 
views, and arrayed against them 
the evidence of incontrovertible facts. 
Some of the old correspondents of the 
Bienen Zeitung began to complain and 
remonstrate, and finally many of them 
withdrew. But the truth was rapidly 
making converts on every hand; and 
when Berlepsch, who had vauntingl 
denounced the new theory, proclaime 
his conversion ; and Kleine Orttel, and 
other distinguished apiarists became its 
advocates, a new and highly intelligent 
corps of contributors soon made amends 
for the defection. The impartial course 
of the Bienen Zeitung, pending the con- 
troversy, was acknowledged ; its policy 
vindicated ; and, in its speciality, it now 
enjoys universal esteem. 





—_ 


a Mr. D. A. Jones reports that Apis 
Dorsata has been foundin Ared. We 
shall be able to give our readers the 
full particulars soon. 





= Farmers in central Illinois report 
winter wheat suffering from the chinch- 
bug and Hessian fly. Thousands of 
acres are being plowed up to plant corn. 
Bee-keepers are not the only ones hav- 
ing disasters. 





g@ The Annual Meeting of the So- 
ciety for the promotion of Agricultural 
Science will be at Cincinnati, on Tues- 
day, Aug. 16, 1881, the day preceding 
the sessions of the American Associa- 
tion for the advancement of science, 





The Honey Market for 1881. 





Although it may be premature, at this 
time, to hazard conjectures regarding 
the incoming crop and the prices likely 
to govern the market, yet we feel that 
bee-keepers cannot too soon realize the 
situation, and take advantage of every 
circumstance which may be made to 
contribute to their prosperity. We see, 
as yet, no reason to amend our auguries 
regarding the favorableness of the sea- 
son and the bountiful honey flow in all 
the States east of the Rocky Mountain 
range, and the heavy harvest and remu- 
nerative prices which will be realized by 
those who have escaped disaster, or who 
may be wise enough to replenish their 
winter losses before basswood bloom 
puts in its appearance. 


Reports are very encouraging from 
all quarters, and more especially from 
most of those districts where last season 
the honey yield was least encouraging. 
Up to this time the weather, since the 
late advent of spring, has been most 
propitious, and colonies have built up 
with marvelous rapidity. In most of 
the Southern States the honey yield has 
already been unusually gratifying, and 
the prospect is good for several weeks’ 
duration. Inall the Northern and Cen- 
tral States the showing was never bet- 
ter for a heavy summer harvest, and 
with seasonable rains and favorable 
winds, we may expect results that will 
astonish the most sanguine, and of a 
quality that will prove the superiority 
of American honey. 

In California, however, the prospect 
is anything but encouraging. Recent 
advices, both public and private, from 
San Diego, Santa Barbara, San Bernar- 
dino, Los Angeles and Ventura coun- 
ties, are of a somewhat discouraging 
nature. The blossom of the white sage, 
relied on for the lightest colored and 
finest flavored honey, is said to bea fail- 
ure in many localities. This, in addi- 
tion to the fact that the California mar- 
ket was about depleted of last season’s 
crop, leaves but little to be forwarded 
for our home markets, thus putting the 
price under the control of our home 
producers. 

However abundant the yield may be, 
there need be no fear of an over-stocked 
market. There never has been much 
attention paid to scientific bee-keeping 
in the Southern States, and, of course, 
but little honey on the market from 
there, so that however abundant their 
yield may be this season, it will not 
approximate anything nigh the shortage 
which will occur in the Northern yield 
in consequence of the loss of bees last 
winter. Honey has become a staple, 
and now that the old fogy producers 
were pretty well “frozen out’’ of the 
business last winter, we cannot imagine 
why this season would not be a favora- 
ble time for establishing a staple price. 
Why should not our local, district, State 
and National Societies take this matter 
up, and discuss it in their Conventions ? 
Would it not be well to estimate the 
average cost of production, reckoning 
also the hazard, then after adding a 
reasonably liberal percentage for profit, 
fix a staple price for our commodity ? 
We fail to recognize any other business 
of one-half the magnitude of the bee- 
keeping interest, wherein the producer 
has not at least a voice in fixing the 
price he is to receive, or calculate about 
the gross receipts on a certain amount 
of business transacted. We take this 





occasion to advise our readers not to be 
in too great haste about forcing a mar- 
ket. Europe will not produce enough 
honey this season for local consumption, 
and the foreign shipments from Califor- 
nia will be comparatively light, there- 
fore those who may have any to sell can, 
if they will, get good prices. 

From a San Francisco price list of re- 
cent date, we clip the following compar- 
ative statement of transactions during 
the past three years : 

The number of cases of comb honey 
received were: 1878, 38,337 ; 1879, 8,443; 
1880, 26,782. In addition to the receipts 
for 1880, there arrived 1,156 bbls. and 198 
kegs. There was also considerable ex- 

orted overland, and by sea direct, from 
Southern Coast points, the exact amount 
of which there is no data at hand. 

Exports for the past three years from 


San Francisco, Sacramento and San Jose 
have been : 


By Sea from ay Rail from 
San Francisco. 8.F. & interior. 
Sases. bs. Lbs. 
1878 wccccccee 4,978 518,714 1,254,989 
BED cocesecss Dee =—S—(ié nn 214,216 
BESO cccceccce 7,390 150,806 861,05 


Of last year’s shipments overland, 
720,690 lbs. were sent from San Francis- 
co, and 140,360 lbs. from Sacramento and 
San Jose. Receipts since January Ist, 
1881, to date, 3,865 cases, 272 bbls., 49 
kegs. Exports by sea for same time, 
4,432 cases, 199 bbls.; by rail, ex- 
clusive of May shipments, 119,190 lbs. 
from San Francisco, and 34,530 lbs. from 
the interior. From Wilmington direct 
there were shipped to Europe last month 
1,139 cases. 


a= We were requested to write a 
synopsis of the lecture we delivered at 
Lansing, before the Central Michigan 
Bee-keepers’ Convention, and incorpo- 
rate it into the minutes. We have been 
too busy to do so, and must ask pardon 
for its omission. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





Queen Bees Sent by Mail.—Mrs. L. 
Harrison, in the Prairie Farmer, gives 
the following cautions to careless ship- 
pers: 


Queen bees have been sent by ex- 
poses and through the mails for years. 

hrough the carelessness of some 
breeders, who forwarded them in bad 
shape so that the officials were stun 
and the contents of the mail pouch 
made sticky by the leakage of honey, 
an order was issued forbidding them 
be sent by mail. But by the interces- 
sion of some prominent entomologists 
and apiarists the Post Master General 
last year agreed to consider them mail- 
able matter, so long as the officials 
were not stung or the mail soiled with 
honey. The requirements were, that 
the bees were to be covered with two 
thicknesses of wire cloth, and that no 
liquid sweets were to be in the cage. 
Queen bees are now sent in the mail 
safely to the most remote settlements. 





The Bee Catcher.—In the Farmer’s 
Home Journal we find the following 
description of the red bird which 
destroys bees as found in ‘‘ Audubon’s 
Birds of America :” 


_SumMMER Rep Birp—(Tanagra Cs- 
tiva).—Adult male, the whole plumage 
is vermillion, brighter on the lower 
parts, excepting the tips and inner webs 
of the quills, which are tinged with 
brown. Length 74 inches; extent of 
wings llinches. Itis migratory from 
Texas to Massachusetts, and especially 
abundant in the interior of Canada. 
_Adult female, the general color is 
light brownish-green, the sides of the 
head and under parts generally brown- 
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jsh-yellow; quills deep brown, exter- 
nally margined with yellowish-red. 

This species feeds principally on 
insects, and especially coleoptera, some 
of which are often of a larger size than 
a bird of the dimensions of the summer 
red bird might be supposed capable of 
swallowing. It seldom alights on the 

ound, but prefers —s insects on 
he wing, which it frequently does from 
the dried twigs at the extremity of the 
branches. S 

A subscriber gives further light on 
the subject, to-wit: 

I have just been reading “eg valua- | 
ble paper, and see among other things, | 
a question asked by a correspondent for 
the name of a red bird that has been 
destroying his bees. I suppose it is the 
same bird that 1 have been troubled 
with ever since I have been raising bees. 
I think itis the same bird that orni- 
thologists call the fire bird, from his 
brilliant red. I have known him to be 
a destroyer of bees for years, and con- 
pon rey | declared unceasing warfare 
against him. My boy says they are 
more numerous this season than ever 
known. They only eat the thorax, then 
leave the abdomen of the bee. Our 

reatest trouble in aioe ing is from 


irds. mM. W.B 
Elizabethtown, Ky., May 7, 1881. 





The Season in Indiana. —Mr. Frank 
L. Dougherty, in the Indiana Farmer, 
says : 


With us fruit bloom has come and 
one. Weare now in the midst of the 
oney dearth between fruit bloom and 
white clover, the latter of which is be- 
ginning to make appearance, although 
as yet it contains no honey. The bees 
must be watched now, so as not to al- 
low them to run out of stores. The 
ueen should be kept laying to her 
ull capacity, for it is on the bees 
raised this month that we must depend 
for ourmain honey crop. In an apiary 
of only a few colonies, seemingly in the 
same condition, we find some colonies 
will far outstrip others in brood-rear- 
ing, consequently for the best results 
we are compelled to take from the 
strong to assist the weak. Examine all 
the colonies, mark their condition, re- 
moving frames of brood and bees from 
those that can spare them and give to 
the weaker ones, oe putting them 
in better condition for the honey yield 
when it comes. If this work be done 
in the middle of the day but very few 
of the bees removed will return to the 
parent colony, as at that time most of 
the old bees are in the fields at work. 
When 2 or 3 frames are given at one 
time it is better to take them from sev- 
eral hives, for by thus mixing them up 
they are less liable to injure the queen. 
In manipulations of this kind it is al- 
ways best to ascertain the whereabouts 
of the queen, so as not to remove her 
from the hive. 





Selling Bees by the Pound.—Mrs. Har- 
rison remarks as follows on this sub- 
ject in the Prairie Farmer: 


A new industry has lately been de- 
veloped, viz: that of selling bees by 
the pound. They are sent by express 
in boxes made with 3 sides and bottom 
of wire gauze ; the top and ends are of 
of light wood. Little feeding troughs, 
in which candy is poured in a liquid 
state, which hardens on becoming cool, 
are fastened in each end of the cage. 
In these cages bees can be sent long 
distances safely and cheaply. 

During the last almost unprecedentl 
cold winter, many persons in the North 
and West lost all their bees, and yet 
have % of their investment in the hives 
and combs remaining. It would be 
better for those who have lost their 
bees to purchase a qeeen and bees by 
the pound, than let the moth-worms 
destroy the comb. We received bees 
by express (sent in the way described) 

esterday, putting them on combs, giv- 
ing also a frame of uncapped brood 
and honey,and to-day (May 18) they 
are working like beavers. Bees are 
being shipped from Texas, Alabama, 
and other Southern States to the North. 
The bees were not destroyed by ** bliz- 
zards”’ there, and are now at the swarm- 





Loss by Fire.—Last month my house 
was burnt. I lost all of my BEE JouR- 
NALS, honey extractor, over 700 lbs. of 
honey, and a lot of apiarian supplies. 
My bees gave but little surplus last 
year, and many died with dysentery 
early in the winter. Some were in the 
cellar and some packed in chaff on the 
summer stands; those left are now 
doing well. E. J. ROCKEFELLOW. 
Farragut, Iowa, May 25, 1881. 





Bee Losses in Virginia.—As near as 
I can learn the lossesin Virginia among 
bees are about as heavy as in the North 
and West. My losses were less than 10 
per cent. wintering on summer stands 
with chaff above. The first natural 
swarm issued May 2, unexpectedly, as 
I do not allow much swarming when 
attending the bees. Our season has 
begun handsomely. One hive kept on 
the scales gained 17 lbs. on the 15th, and 
10 lbs. on the 10th. Itisin full two stor- 
ies. The locust bloom was very abund- 
ant; the Liriodendron is now blooming. 
I can get heavier work with the full 
size wide frames, holding 6 sections, 
444x5% in them, with clamps. I use 
both ; but it is fun to compel bees to 
work above, by lifting brood up and 
placing wide frames between. Besides 
there cannot be too many bees, for one 
can put on a third story, as I have done 
till they could ripen and seal. It was 
in that way I got my heaviest yield 
last year, 96 sections filled from one 
hive. As the Cyprian and Palestine 
bees are coming into notice, I wish to 


The Holy Land bee and Holy bee, (as 
some shorten it), is hardly the thing. 


Why not call them the Palestine bee ? 
If it proves of value, it must have a 
name. J. W. PORTER. 


Charlottesville, Va., May 23, 1881. 

[That is precisely what the BEE Jour- 
NAL has been calling them for some 
time. Syrian may perhaps be still bet- 
ter. At all events, to call them ‘“ Holy 
Bees” is not the correct thing.—ED.] 





Bees in Texas.—Bees in this locality 
are doing well; the prospects for a good 
honey — are rather flattering. We 
have 80 colonies, about rg are Italians, 
the others are blacks. We secured no 
surplus of any consequence from black- 
bees last season. We give the Italians 
the preference in all respects. 

FLOURNOY & FOSTER. 

San Antonio, Texas, May 20, 1881. 





Does not want to Winter in Cellars.— 
I wintered my bees packed in chaff on 
their summer stands. I put into win- 
ter quarters 36 colonies and lost 9 by 
starvation, and one became queenless, 
which I wintered with another, leaving 
26 colonies ; 5 are rather weak, but are 
coming on finely. Drones commenced 
to fly yesterday. The first pollen was 
brought in April 19. No cellar winter- 
ing for me. J. CHAPMAN. 

iome, Mich., May 19, 1881. 





How Bees have Wintered in Ontario.— 
I have been so ‘“‘stiddy to hum” this 
spring, owing to ~y having a new 
place to fix up, that I have hardly been 
out among the bee-keepers at all. The 
echo of many sighs and groans has 
reached me however, and while I can- 
not give the percentage of mortality, 
I am convinced that the winter of 1880- 
81 has been a disastrous one for bee- 
keeping in Ontario, as in most regions 
of the North American continent. 
‘Old style ” bee-keepers are sree: | well 
cleaned out, and not a few intelligent 
and up-to-the-times bee-keepers are in 
the same predicament. Mr. Ravel, the 
best practical apiarist in my locality, 
put into winter quarters 45 colonies. 
and in view of the misfortunes of 
others, blesses his lucky stars that he 
has 10 left. I don’t know how Mr. 
Jones has succeeded. Does any body 
but himself? In his correspondence 
with me, he says nothing as to winter- 


suggest a better name for the latter. | Y 


= Perhaps no news is good news ; 
hope so; but I would like to have him 
“rise ar d explain ” how those 1,000 col- 
onies o: his have fared during the 
unprecedented winter we have just 
passed through. So I think would 
many others. Wm. F. CLARKE. 
Listowel, Ont., May 12, 1881. 





No Surplus Honey.—Judging from 
present indications this county will 
produce little or no surplus honey. 

JOHN S. CALKINS. 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 15, 1881. 


Robinia Viscosia.—I would like to in- 
quire if you know anything of the value, 
as a honey-producing tree, of Robinia 
Viscosia—clammy locust. I have been 
told that the bees are very fond of it, 
and work upon it in great numbers while 
in bloom. Arthur Bryant, Sr.,in his 
work upon forest trees, states that it 
sometimes blooms twice during the 
season. As it comes into bloom before 
the clovers, and is valuable for timber, 
and of rapid growth, it might be worthy 
of cultivation by the apiarist, if its 
value as a good honey-producer is estab- 
lished. It is a beautiful ornamental 
tree. D. P. Norton. 
Council Grove, Kan., May 19, 1881. 


[Will some of our readers who are 
familiar with this tree, please give the 
desired information ?—Eb.] 








Honey Season in England.—We are 
having very dry weather here, with 
easterly winds, so that the bees have to 
be fed. We seldom expecta flow of 
honey till June has really set in, for 9 
times out of 10 the spring is too cold 
for the bees to do any good on the fruit 
blossoms. Our first good crop is the 
ellow trefoil, or‘* none-such,” which is 
in full bloom by the end of May. 

SAMUEL SIMMINS. 

Ruttingdean, England, May 11, 1881. 





Bees for Pleasure.—I keep a few bees 
for the pleasure derived therefrom, and 
they never were so strong and doing so 
well at this season of the year as they 
are at present. White clover is begin- 
ning to bloom, and locust bloom is just 
passing 3" We will soon have a 
profusion of European linden bloom. 

H. H. Lirrecu. 

Louisville, Ky., May 20, 1881. 





Losses in Winnebago Co., Ill.—An 
apiary of 2 colonies is what I had; I 
wintered them on the summer stands, 
packed in straw and chaff, and they 
starved to death. C. has 21 out of 40; 
H.16 out of 46; both wintered in a 
house. SS. has 22 out of 325; G. has 16 
out of 16; M. has 6 out of 6; A. has 5 
out of 5; A. has 22 out of 32; these all 
wintered in the cellar. M. has 1 out of 
14; these were out-of-doors without 
protection. These are nearly all prac- 
tical bee-keepers, and there are a good 
— farmers in this ——. who had 
last fall from 1 to 10colonies, but nearly 
all are now dead. I wish I could get 
the BEE JOURNAL twice a week, or 
even daily. D. L. WHITNEY. 

Rockton, Ill., May 26, 1881. 





King-birds, Drones, ete.—I notice in 
the BEE JOURNAL for May 18 anarticle 
about king-birds, in which the opinion 
is expressed that they catch workers as 
well as mn and drones. My opinion 
is that they catch workers alone for the 
honey in the sac; I have noticed them 
station themselves near the hives on 
some dead limb of a tree and dart out 
and catch the heavy laden ones as they 
approached their homes. I have also 
frequently noticed them perched on 
the dead weeds ir the midst of a white 
clover field,and when a loaded bee 
started to go home the king-bird would 
dart out and gobble him up. I have 
also noticed the pieces fall, as though 
the bird had cut them in two, to swal- 
low the part containing the honey sac. 
At a neighbor’s house one day I no- 
ticed one of those birds perch himself 
on the dead limb of a peach tree, near 
3 colonies of bees. I asked my neigh 
bor why he did not kill the bird; it was 
eating his best worker bees. He said: 
‘“*T reckon not.” At that moment it 


darted out, seized something, alightin 











ing point. 





ing. On that point he is silent as the 


his boys to get the gun, and whilst he 
was getting ready it made 2 other sal- 
lies, each time getting a He 
shot it, cut it open and found 3 bees 
freshly swallowed. I encourage all 
around me to kill all they can, and kill 
all that come near me. Others should 
do so,too. I do not know whether 
drones and queens have honey sacs or 
not, or if the food they take goes direct 
to the stomach. If they have no honey 
sac the king-bird will not catch them. 
Long live the BEE JOURNAL and its 
genial editor. G. W. ASHBY. 
Valley Station, Ky., May 25, 1881. 





Origin of the Italian Bee.—The pre- 
vailing enthusiasm among meye 
concerning the different races of bees 
has, no doubt, induced an investigation 
concerning the origin of the Italian 
race of bees. Some suppose them to be 
a cross between the Palestines and black 
bees; I do not, however. What evi- 
dence is there that the ‘‘ saddles ” on 
the Cyprian bees are a_ distinctive 
mark ? There is a certain insect of the 
beetle race, found on the Island of 
Madagascar ; numbers, which 
live on the n of plants, which have 
a very long neck ; the plants are pecu- 
liar and require this feature in the bee- 
tles to obtain the nectar. These bee- 
tles are found on other islands, but have 
no ‘such peculiarity, showing that the 
nature of the insect must comply with 
the requirements of the plant or it could 
not subsist. In many other instances 
similar changes have occurred in this 
insect, as shown in natural history. The 
Italian and Cyprian races may be the 
same—one generation may not have 
rfected the Italian race; it may have 
aken ages. One common trait is still 
found to correspond with all other in- 
sects which will never be wholly extin- 
guished. L. H. PAMMEL. 
La Crosse, Wis., May 10, 1881. 













Loss 15 per Cent.—My bees wintered 
with a loss of 15 per cent. principally by 
starvation, by not being properly pre- 
pared for so severe a winter. 

JOHN F. EGGLESTON. 

Eagle, Pa., May 24, 1881. 





Experiments in Wintering Bees.—M 
loss in wintering was 7 out of 69, but 
have lost two more since, by being 
robbed. My Italians stands the winter 
the best. One ape | I wintered on its 
summer stand in a chaff hive; they are 
doing well. I wintered in a bee-house ; 
there were put in 59 colonies the day 
before winter set in. The house was 
dry, dark, and in a uniform tempera- 
rure, ranging from 42° to 50°; no artifi- 
cial heat used. The wall, 2 feet thick, 
was filled with sawdust, and ventilated 
in under the floor and up through the 
ceiling and roof. They were taken out 
April 14, and 3 of the colonies were 
dead. Nine were put in the cellar 
about the same time the others were 
put in, and taken out about April 10; 
4 of them were dead. The temperature 
of the cellar was too cold, (below 30°), 
about 15° colder than the bee-house. 

J. H. HEARD. 

Flesherton, Ont., May 17, 1881. 





Why the Defective Lal A have a 
colony that I believe will be ruined. A 
large amount of defective brood is car- 
ried out and some apparently perfect, 
which cannot fly, but craw] all over the 
ground by hundreds. There is no sign 
of moth in the combs, and the queen is 
a fine looking one and fast layer. I see 
nothing wrong inside except the brood, 
a large amount of which is pipped (un- 
capped). The bees were shipped 1 by rail 
60 or 70 miles, 10 days ago, but came all 
right sofarasI couldjudge. Twoother 
colonies are similarly affected, but not 
so bad; in the fourth hive but few of 
the drones can fly, but the workers seem 
all right. PETER JAMES. 
Waveland, Ind., May 23, 1881. 


[The bees did not have ventilation 
enough when moved, which softened 
the combs and the outer ends of the 
cells were distorted, thus killing or de- 
forming the young bees. With a very 
sharp knife shave off the surfaces of the 
combs where there is not sealed brood, 





He told one o 


back in the same place. 


and it may remedy the trouble.—Eb.] 
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South East Michigan Convention. 








An adjourned meeting of the South 
Eastern Michigan Bee-Keepers Assoc- 
iation conveneed in the Court House at 
Ann Arbor, on Thursday, May 12, at 9 
a.m. The meeting was called to order 
| the President. _The Secretary being 
absent, G. G. Pease was chosen Secre- 
tary protem. The attendance was not 
as large as was expected, on account of 
the busy season, and the discourage- 
ment attendant on wintering. The 
best method of wintering was the prin- 
cipal subject of discusion. Heavy 
losses were reported. 

Mr. Douglas had only 5 left out of 29 
in the Langstroth hive. 

Mr. Ashley did not know what was 
the best method. Of 72 colonies last 
full, only 10 were now alive ; he thought 
the box hives had shown the best 
results. 

Mr. Gooddell had 4 in Gallup simplic- 
ity hives, put up in straw and chaff, 
which went through safely. 

Mr. Bennett had only lost 18 out of 68 
colonies of Italians in Langstroth hives 
in the cellar. 

Mr. Bodwell had 41 ; some in simplic- 
ity and some in box hives; 15 came 
through, but they had dwindled since. 

Mr. J. Hick saved 11 out of 16. 

Mr. Pease had 4 colonies of Italians 
in Gallup simplicity hives on the sum- 
mer stands, which came through in fine 
order ; they were packed with chaff and 
straw. 

N. A. Prudden had 42 in the fall. 5in 
chaff hives of his own construction and 
pattern; they came through in good 
order. Out of 18 put in the cellar 
November 6, not taken out until April 
6, 2 starved; the rest came through 
safely.. He packed 15 on the summer 
stands with more loss. His 4 tenement 
hives packed in chaff all around the 
outside, come through in fine condi- 
tion; he saved 30 out of 42 in all. 
Hives, 10 to 12 frame Gallup simplicity. 

Others lost heavily, one 40 out of 70; 
another 20 out of 30; several lost all in 
box hives. The per cent. of loss is 
about 75 per cent. No general agree- 
ment as to the best method of winter- 
ing was arrived at. The subject of 
importing bees was discussed, and 
decided that further importation of Ital- 
ian stock at present was unnecessary, 
as the Italians we now have are better 
than imported stock. 

A eommittee, consisting of N. A. 
Prudden, N. Eastwood, L. W. Bodwell, 
G. G. Pease and R. Gooddell, were 
appointed to recommend a proper per- 
son for the office of commissioner on 
foul brood, in accordance with the 
recent act of the legislature. 

The time and place for holding the 
next meeting was discussed at length. 
Some desired a union with the Eastern 
Michigan Association at Detroit; and 
others favored a meeting at Jackson, 
sometime during the State Fair. The 
matter was finally left to the decision 
of the executive committee, N. A. 
Prudden, G. G. Pease and R. Gooddell. 

To the Bee-Keepers of Jackson and 
other parts of the district, I would say: 
Take the matter into consideration and 
correspond with me, and see if we can- 
not have a meeting at that time, and 
choose officers for another year. Let 
us hear from the bee-keepers of Jack- 
son in particular. 

N. A. PRUDDEN Pres., 
‘ and Chairman of Com. 

(Michigan Farmer please copy.) 


From the Michigan Farmer. 


Coopersville Michigan Convention. 


A meeting of bee-keepers was held at 
Coopersville, Mich., lately, with J. J. 
Robinson as Chairman, and Dr. E. P. 
Cummings as Secretary. Dr. Walling, 
who was called upon to state the condi- 
tions under which contagious diseases 
among bees developed themselves, sid 
in answer that he thought foul brood 
among our bees was caused by a speci- 
fic poison of a zymotic character, aris- 





|foul brood. Mr. A. A. Dodge said he 


uncleanly surroundings which under 
suitable putrifying conditions propa- 
gate a specific poison, sporadic in char- 
acter, which is undoubtedly transferred 
to healthy bees after plunder. The 
remedy must be something to destroy 
the syeres and antizymic in its charac- 
ter. hen bad, destroy the hive and 
its contents. Mr. Robinson remarked 
that he had great confidence in the vir- 
tue of salicylic acid as a remedy. Mr. 
Harling believed that what they called 
foul brood was dead brood; being 
exposed by swarming, the bees not 
being able to keep the brood warm, it 
died, became putrid and they called it 


had seen the real disease and that it 
was a Me | different thing; very offen- 
sive to the smell and a mass of putrifi- 
cation and contagion. 





Central Michigan Convention. 





The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association held its sixth annual ses- 
sion in the Pioneer Rooms of the Capi- 
tol building, at Lansing,on May 5, 1881, 
The day was pleasant and the atten- 
dance was large. For some time it had 
been announced that Thos. G. Newman, 
the gentlemanly editor of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, would be present 
and deliver one of his instructive lec- 
tures ; in addition to this, Prof. Cook. 
of the State Agricultural College, was 
to give an address on wintering bees. 

At 9:30 a.m. Mr. Geo. L. Perry, the 
Secretary of the Association, escorted 
Mr. Newman from the Michigan Cen- 
tral depot to the Chapman House. Af- 
ter breakfast they went to the Capitol 
building, where Mr. Newman was for- 
mally received by Rev. W. J. Asworth, 
President, and other members of the 
Association. - 

At 10 a. m. President Ashworth 
called the meeting to order, and made 
a few well chosen remarks, reviewing 
the history of the Association for the 
past 6 years, giving the contrasts be- 
tween the first and the present year, 
and pointing out the many benefits de- 
rived from, and the pleasure received in 
the prudent management of the apiary. 
He mentioned our distinguished visitor 
and gave him the following introduc- 
tion: Ladies and gentlemen, I have the 
honor and pleasure of introducing to you 
Mr. Newman, of BEE JOURNAL fame. 


This occasioned loud and continued 
applause. A large number of Senators 
were present who favored the passing 
of the Root Adulteration Bill (a bill to 

revent adulteration of food now be- 
ore the Legislature), and understand- 
ing that Mr. Newman was the ‘-Chicago 
man”? that ‘‘so energetically opposed 
the adulteration of honey with glucose,” 
they had a little cheer of their own. 

Pellewing this was the usual proceed- 
ings of conventions, viz: Secretary and 
Treasurer’s report, election of officers 
for the ensuing year, appointing com- 
mittees of inspection, ete. 

Mr. Baker moved that the President 
call for wintering reports, and requested 
the Secretary to report them in the 
minutes. 

Prof. Cook then entered the room and 
brought with him his usual amount of 
good feeling and advice. 

Mr. Brown described how he had 
buried 11 colonies, similar to the 
method that farmers bury potatoes, but 
with more care. Mr. Brown states that 
he gave upward ventilation by the use 
of tile, that his loss was but 2, and that 
his confidence in this method sufficient 
to induce him to iy? it next winter. 
He gave this plan at the State Conven- 
tion last fall, which was looked upon 
with doubt by Prof. Cook, T. F. Bing- 
ham and James Harper. His state- 
ment of success caused some further in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Newman said it was a similar 
plan to that recommended by Mr. 
Quinby. It was successful some win- 
ters, but he advised caution. 

Prof. Cook said he had made careful 
experiments in this method of winter- 
ing and considered it nothing more nor 
less than a cellar, with the disadvan- 
tage of admitting of no examination. 
The Professor gave some experiments 
of the same method made at the Col- 
lege, and thought Mr. Brown’s experi- 





ing from dead bees, broods, and 


Mr. Robinson, of Pewamo, one of the 
largest bee-keepers in Michigan, said he 
had wintered over 200 colonies in a bee- 
house at his home apiary, a large num- 
ber at his branch apiary, and had com- 
paratively little loss; he thought much 
of the loss in bees resulted from neglect 
ey aring them for winter. 

r. Baker described his method of 
successfully wintering in the cellar, as 
did many others. 

Mr. C. Case, of Eagle, showed the 
best record of any one present, having 
made a fall count of 65 and only lost 4 
in winter. Mr. Case is a thoroughly 
practical bee-keeper and devotes his 
whole time to his bees. He wintered 
in a single-walled hive, in a dry cellar 
a ventilated,and kept it perfectly 

ark. 

Mr. C. E. Waldo, of Grand Ledge, 
lost 24 of 86colonies. He had tried cel- 
lar and out-door packing; he also had 
anumber in chaff hives. His loss was 
about the same by the 3 methods. Mr. 
Waldo considered the long confinement 
the cause of luss in winter, for he had 
taken every means to save his bees. 

Mr. Geo. L. Perry, the only one in 
this vicinity that makes a special use 
of the chaff hive, had only 13 left out of 
43 last fall. He considered the chaff 
hive all that is claimed for it, viz: that 
it will keep bees from “TE - for he 
lost no bees until March 20; he had a 
cider mill within 60 rods of his apiary, 
and the bees worked on the pomace for 
10 days,and had much sour honey in 
the combs gathered after packing for 
winter. 

Many others spoke of their winter- 
ing, but all gave statements of 50 per 
cent. loss. 

Prof. Cook gave the college ~ yy 10 
were put in the cellar and only 5 are 
now alive; 4 packed in one foot of 
straw, all dead; one in Shuck hive, 
dead. 

Mr. Newman said that he had made a 
thorough canvass from his large cor- 
respondence, from Maine to California, 
and the loss was 50 per cent. all over 
the Northern States. Michigan and Il- 
linois reports were not more favorable 
than Kansas or New York; it is only 
one of the adversities common to 
any business. As the prospect is flat- 
tering for a good honey yield, the few 
bees left will be likely to gather more 
honey this year than the many did last 
season. 

The Secretary, having made the can- 
vass of the Convention, found that out 
of 743 colonies shut up last fall only 238 
are reported alive, and many of them 
weak and not out of danger. Many 
old bee-keepers that have grown gray 
in the science said that the nat winter 
was the worst they ever knew. All 
but one said that the long confinement 
was the cause of their losses, and he 
(poor fellow) said he used 2 sheets of 
foundation and knew that the patent 
stuff killed his bees. 

‘The meeting then adjourned to give 
time for the examination of the num- 
erous exhibits. 

The afternoon session was even more 
interesting than the morning; many 
citizens came in. Several of the lead- 
ing ey of the State were repre- 
sented, and a large number of ladies 
were present. After calling to order, 
the Association was entertained by an 
address from Mr. Newman. His sub- 
ject, selected by the Association, was: 
“The rise, progress, present condi- 
tion and future iy noe of American 
Apiculture.””» Mr. Newman spoke ex- 
tempor:.neously, and delivered an ad- 
dress in his usual freé and sprightly 
manner, interweaving occasional wit, 
sufficient to command applause. 

The following were unanimously 
elected officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Rev. J. W. Ashworth ; Vice 
Presidents: Eaton Co., C. E. Waldo; 
Ingham Co., James Harper; Clinton 
Co., C. Case; Shiawasse Co., L. P. 
Bailey ; Livingston Co.. W. K. Cole; 


Dr. Root, in a slow and easy manner, 
made some fitting remarks on the ggj- 
ence of apiculture, and the rights of 
bee-keepers generally. Finally, touch: 
ing the subject of adulteration, he 
warmed up to that quick, positive tone 
and expression that so characterizes 
his speeches on the floor of the Senate, 

The Convention next listened to some 
timely remarks by Mr. Robinson, of 
Pewamo, giving his methods of man- 
agement of bees in his extensive yards, 
and advice concerning the care of 
combs and comb honey. 

After some further remarks by mem- 
bers present the President declared the 
‘** question drawer” open, and appointed 
Messrs. Newman, Cook and Harper a 
committee to answer the questions, 
Many of the usual questions were asked 
and much intelligence imported by their 
answers. 

The exhibit of the hives and supplies 
was quite large ; a chaff hive frot Ill. 
was there, but owing to the many parts 
it contained found but little favor. 
Bingham’s smoker was as usual the 
‘**pet.”” Time was given to examine 
the books and publications on exhibi- 
bition. Mr. Brown, of Lansing, ex- 
hibited a section machine and founda- 
tion fastener; Mr. Newbrow a clamp to 
raise frames from the hive. 

After being called to order, Mr, Case, 
of Eagle, offered resolutions in honor 
of Messrs. Newman and Senator Root; 
both gentleman were elected honorary 
members of the Society, On motion, 
the Convention adjourned to Oct. 27. 

REv. J. ASHWORTH, Pres. 

GEo. PERRY, Sec. 


——_—- 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 








CHICAGO. 

HONEY- The market is plentifully supplied with 
honey. and sales are slow at weak, easy prices. Quo- 
table at 15@1x8c. for strictly choice white comb in1 
and 2 lb.boxes; at 10@12c. for common dark-colored 
and broken lots. Extracted, 7«4@9<¢c. 

BEESW AX.—Choice yellow, 20@23c; dark, 15@17. 

NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—Best white comb honey, small neat 
peckanes, Melic.; dark LI@12 ; large boxes 2c. less.— 

hite extracted, %@l0c.; dark, 7@8c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 0@25c. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 
is good, at 8@10c. Comb honey is of slow sale at Iéc. 


for the best. 
BEESW AX—18@22c. C. F. MUTH. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONE Y—Most of the honey now in market, both 
in first and second hands, has been either withdrawn 
or placed at a limit above current rates. This action 
is confirmatory of the unfavorable prospects here- 
tofore referred to. We quote white comb, 12@14c.; 
dark to go d, 9@1lc. Extracted, choice to extra 
white, 534@6%c.; dark and candied, 4@5}¥¢c. 

BEESW AX—21@22c¢., as to color. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 

San Francisco, Cal., May 21, 1881. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal 
and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both: 


Publishers’ Price. Club. 

The Weekly Bee Journal (T. G. Newman) --$2 0 

and Gleanings in Bee-Culture (A.1. Root) 3 00.. 5 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King).. 3 00 

Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis). 2 75.. 

The 4 above-named papers......... 4 75.. 

Bee-Keepers’ Instructor (W.Thomas) 2 50.. 





~_ 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)....... 2 50 
The 6 above-named papers......... 6 75. 
Prof. Cook’s Manual (bou 


eoeseneocsescouses 
RSSRKESS 


D 
Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman)........... 


For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 less. 
for Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Sept.— —National, at Lexington, sy. 
--Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
Oct, 11, 12—Northern Michigan, at Maple Rapids. 
12--Ky. State, in Exposition B'd’g, ee. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
«2 In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 








Nana’s Daughter.—T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers have just published a remark- 
able book which will create a great sen- 





Calhoun Co., B. Salisbury; Jackson | 
Co., C. B. Smith ; Secretary, George L. 
Perry ; Treasurer, L. B_ Baker. 
Prof. A. J. Cook read the essay on | 
wintering bdes at the College, as pub- | 
lished on page 155 0f the Weekly BEE | 
JOURNAL. After closing his remarks 
Prof. Cook invited Dr. Root, member | 
of the Senate and mover of the famous | 





ence was the exception and not the rule. 





* Michigan Adulteration Bill,” to favor | 
the Convention with afew remarks. '! 


sation, being no less than a continua- 
tion of, and sequel to Emile Zola’s 
= Paris realistic novel of ‘‘ Nana,” 
eing a far ie “Be book, which can be 
appreciated by all. It is entitled 
** Nana’s Daughter,” and is one of the 
most exciting and absorbing stories 
ever given to the public. The heroine 
is elevated upon the stage of Parisian 
fashion, and is more natural than rea- 
listic. Look out for another eruption. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 





@@ Single copies of the JoURNAL are 

sent postage F paid for 5 cents each. 

2. @+e — 

g@ Those who may wish to change |1 

from other editions to the Weekly, can 
do so by paying tl _ difference. 








stoffice ad- 
dress as well 


@ When changin a 
dress, mention the o 
as the new one. 


—_- 





«> We have prepared Ribbon Badges 
for bee-keepers, on which are printed a 
Jarge bee in gold. Price 10 cents each, 
or $8.00 per hundred. 


a> 
eo 


«@ Notices and advertisements in- 
tended for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
must reach this office by Friday of the 
week previous. 








oo 


Many Lose Their Beauty from_the 
hair falling or fading. Parker’s Hair 
Balsam supplies necessary nourish- 
ment, prevents falling and grayness 
and is an elegant dressing. 22w4 

————_e-® 


@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2 per 100. The name 
of the Association printed in the blanks 
for 50 cents extra. 

——____- ee @ oe — ___—_ 


«@ Sample copies of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL will be sent free to any 
names that may be sentin. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the 
names to this office. 


->~eoe 


&@® The date following the name on 
the wrapper label of this paper indicates 
the time to which you have paid. In 
making remittances, always send by 
postal order, registered letter, or by 
draft on Chicago or New York. Drafts 
on other cities, and local checks, are not 
taken by the banks in this city except 
at a discount of 25c., to pay expense of 
collecting them. 


PREMIUMS.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we will give a copy of ‘‘Bee- Culture ; gg 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will give a 
cop of  Cook’s Manual,” bound in 
cloth ; for a club of 6, we give a copy of 
the JoUKNAL fora year free. Do not 
forget that it will pay to devote a few 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 


7 


At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Society we were requested to get 
photographs of the leading apiarists, to 
sell to those who wanted them. We can 
now supply the following at 25 cents 
each: Dzierzon, the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch, and Langstroth. The likeness 

of Mr. Langstroth we have copied, is one 
Saute y his daughter, who says, 
‘*itis the only one ever taken when he 
was in good health and spirits.” We 
are glad to be able to secure one of such 
asatisfactory nature. 
ss 


@ It would save us much trouble, if 
all would be — to give their P.O. 
address and name, when writing to 
this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing wong d that have no 
name. Many others having no Post- 
office, County or State. Also, if you 
live near one postoffice and get your 
mai at another, be sure to give the ad- 
dress we have on our list. 


> —--- 
An Old Lady writes us: “I am 65 
years old and was feeble and nervous 
all the time, when I bought a bottle of 
Parker’s Ginger Tonic. I have useda 
little more than one bottle and feel as 
at 30, and am sure that hundreds need 
just such medicine.” See advertise- 
ment. 22w4 


HENRY ALLEY, 


Wenham, Essex County, Mass. 

Cyprian, Holy Land, Hungarian and Italian 
QUEENS AND BEES. 

ot have made queen breeding a epetaity for the last 
20 years. All my queens are reared on a new and 
scientific princip'e, combining ff pertty. indus- 
try and docili y. Noin-and-in or nuclei-b ed queens 
rent out by me. All qu:en- warran ure, and safe 
cael papremenes, by mail. Warran queens $1.00 
each, choice selecte $1.50 each, testea $2.00 each. 
| ~ a for my 20tu ann a circular and price list. T'ry 
































| full printed directions how to prevent the end of the 


IMPORTED 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


I shall import, direct from Italy, Choice Italian 
Qecene this season, and will sell them at $5 each. 
ested Queens, of my —- ere x from Imported 
stock, $2 each ; Untes mported and 
Tested Queens will be yj by Express, and Untested 
ones by mail. All orders will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Safe arrival cuarentesd. 
l4m2tp G. H. ADAMS, North Nassau, N. Y. 


Italian, Cyprian & Holy Land Queens, 


Single, Queen, Tested ........ 82 0» 
Untested, laying.. 1 00 
By mail, safe arrival guaranteed. 


3-frame nucleus...........-++. 83 00 

2-frame nucleus.............+. 2 
Furnished after June Ist. 

By express, safe arrival guaranteed. 


was P. HENDERSON, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


QUEENS, BEES, ETC. 


IF YOU WISH THE 


Best, Gentlest and Most Beautiful Bees, 


Il am prepured to furnish early Queens. 
PURE ALBINO, 
ITALIAN AND 
HOLY LAND QUEENS, 
Bred from Imported and Select Stock. Warranted 
to be pure, and safe arrival guaranteed. Also Hives, 


Novice’s Extractor, and Apiarian Supplies generally. 
Send for Price List. Address, 


S. VALENTINE, 


Double Pipe Creek, Carroll Co., Md. 








14m3t 





Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 


Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in ves, Honey Extractors, Artificial 
Comb, Section Honey Boxes, all books and 
journals, and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. 
Nothing Patented. Simply send your address ona 
postal card, writtcn plainly, to A. Ll. RooT, Medina, O. 








A NEW PLAN.-—For one dollar we will send 


sheet of wax from adhering to the rolls in making 
comb foundation. Address, 
imét SMITH & SMITH, Kenton, Ohio. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Tested Queens .-$1 50 
Warranted Queens...... +» 100 
Cyprian Queens, untest -- 100 
\ As most all the Dullar Queens I sold 
Ko last year were pure,I will warrant 
SS them this year. J.T. WILSON, 
Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 












Imé6t 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 








Safe Arrival Guaranteed! 


= pecoeees to furnish \ =~ # of the purest 

oni all bred from Imported 38) 

Untested Queens, in May and en: 

Untested Queens, in July and after. 

Tested Queens, in May and June. 

Tested Queens, in July and after. ° 

I guarantee all my Queens to be purely mated. 
send for price list—free. 

L. C. MceFATRIDGE, M. D., 

Carroll, Carroll Co., Ind, 
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Heddon’s Langstroth Hive. 


JAMES HEDDON, 
18m3t Dowagiac, Mich, 


t#” Those having Bees to sell, 4 t» let on shares, 
please address as above. JAMES HEDDON, 


SECTIONS AND HIVES. 


: ae 


James Forncrook hen jast seqgived a patent on his 
mee age S for Searing, oney Box Sections, dated 
March 29, 1881, No. of Patent. 239,476. He has not 
sold any shop rights on this machine, nor does he in- 
tend to; therefore, any one using a machine to make 
the One-Piece Section are infringing. 

We will make the “ Boss” Section. any size up to 
- for $5.00 per 1,000. Material for Langstroth hive 


JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., April 2 ,1881. 18mtf 


BEFORE PURCHASING ANY 


Italian and Cyprian Bees, 


Send for our 20th Annual Price List. Fall Colonies, 
Nuclei and Queens at reduced rates. alsu headquar- 
ters for Apiurian Supplies in New England. 


WM. W. CARY & SON, formerly 
WM. W. CARY, Coleraine, Mass. 


MUTEH'S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


AND UNCAPPING ENIFE. 


The Extractor is 
~ made of all metal, 
is always ready for 
use, eusily cleaned, 
and will last a life- | 
In fact.it has 

only to be used to be 
appreciated. Every 
Bee-Keeper should 
send for my circular 
giving details about 
the care of bees and 
how to get the most © 

oney. 


ent \= 


ogas. 8s. F. MUTH, No. 976 
ntral Av., Cincinnati, oe. 
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Hives, Sections, 
AND BOXES. 


Material for Langstroth Hives, including brood 
frames, 40c. each ; Lewis’ V-shaped groove one-piece 
Sections, any size to 6x6, $5 per 1,000; Lewis’ one- 
piece Honey Boxes of al! sizes, $2 to $4 per 100, in- 
cluding glass ; Dovetailed Sections, any size to 6x6, 
$4 per 1,000. ‘Manufacturing experience of 20 years. 
Send for Price List. Gc. B. LEWIS, 

Successor to Lewis & Parks, Watertown, Wis. 


s N, pe eeees is no patent on the Lewis Cage 
ectio 





HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH, 


for the mapufectare and sale of BEE-KE 
SEe SUPPLIES, ITALIAN QUEENS. a 
BEES, ai! bred from mothers of my vwn importa- 
tion Dollar Queens, $1 ; Tested Queens, $2.50 ; four- 
frame Nucleus, $5.’ Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ta for my illustrated catalogue. 
22mtf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goule La. 


15 One-Cent Stamps 


Will pay for our exhaustive pamphlet on ruising, 
handling and marketing extracted honey. 


COLONIES 
WITH 


Imported Italian Queens, 
Of oar own Importation, 
GUARANTEED PURE AND GENUINE. 
Our Comb Foundation was awarded the diploma 


atthe North-Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Convention held 
in February. 


Smokers, Knives, Extractors, &c. 
Price List, with 3 samples of Comb Foundation, free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
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C. Olm’s Comb Foundation Machine, 


t@” Send for Sample and Circular. 





ese new races and their crosses. 


65 First Premiums, Medals and Diplomas 
9) —Send postal card, with name and address, tor 
my new lilustrated Circular and rhe oe coniain- 
ing valuable information to al! bee-k CHAS. 
H. LA , successor to the late Richard Colvin, 
West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. wtf 


NE- PIECE SBcTsee Boon and prize size 
— $4.50 per $i 000, oars 
18sm4tp BYR ACRE Capac, Mich. 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
the Author. A pew and «reat 


Medica! Work, warranted the 
best and ch 











ble to every man, entitled “Tne 
Science of Life, or Self-Preser- 
vation ;” bound in finest Freneb 
muslin, embossed, full gilt, #4) 
pp., contains beautiful steel en- 
xravings, 12 25 prescriptions,price 
only $1.25 sent by mail; tUlus- 
truted sample, 6 cents; send 
now, Address Peabody Medi- 
* cal institute or Dr. W. Pak- 








1smtf 


©. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 








KER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 2wiy 


Books for Bee-Keapers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on secetpt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. — 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cook’s Lm ys of the Aplary.—Enmtirely re- 
written, greatly enlarged and elegantly illustrated, 

and is fully = with the times on “yer ery concel 

subject that in the t is not only 

structive, but Saponesty interesting and 

practical. The book  ——— 

one that no bee-kee: on tower 

can afford to do without. Cloth. § e126 : Ea, 


uinby’s New Bee-Kee L 
rhe author haa ‘treated ¢ the seeieet or aa es 





in a manner that cannot fail to interest all. 
is plain and. forelble. maxing al 
that the author is master o ine subject OL SO. 
Novice’s A B Cof Ree-Cultare, b7.A. ALL L Bom 
— fe “ever at —_ ay to the 
e hone ,” an valuable. begin 
those poo ly advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, i. i 
Kin Bee-Keepers’ Text- by A.J 
King. = edition ts revieed ‘mi and Book: ‘own to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
This is a standard scientific work. Price, 00. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.—A romante of 
jammy full of Pe oo Ormation and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Cloth 
Bee-Culture; or Successful Management 
of the Apiary, Zz Thomas G. Newman. —This 
pamphiet embraces the following sub; : The Lo- 
cation of the Apiary— Honey Plants 
—Feeding—Swarm ah 
ianizing— introducing eens— 
and Handling Bees—T 4 Newest Method of 
ing Honey for Market, etc. yh is published in 
lish and German. ice f ~—+ agen edition, 
cents, postpaid, or $3.00 per d 
Food Adulteration ; What w e eat should 
not eat. This book should be in every ¥, where 


it ought to create a ay are 
and a law to 







~ Ital- 
leting 


tion of food products, 
consumers against the many 
terations offered us food. mtg 

The Dzierzon Theory }—presents the fanda- 
mental! principles of a and i 


Sa * 

which pt —_ epee d 
Honey rye ne, by as S. 

Newman. he —t4 = a amphlet of 24 pages, 

upon the Ancient History C | Bees and q'Honey the 

nature, po sources, and 


pre 
for the Market ; Honey as =. farele of fi food, ood. giving 





recipes for making Hon 

Foam, Wines, &c.; and Ae — ts Medicine, follow 
by man useful Recipes. It is intended for consum- 
ers, and should be scattered by thousands all over 
the country, and thus assist in creating a demand for 
honey. Published in English and German. Price 
for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 50c. 

Wintering 08 this important phiet contains all 
the Prize Essays on this impo t mnie that were 
read before the Centennial. Be rs’ Associa- 
tion. The Prize—#25 in pnb ay ownrded 3 ever. 
Cook's Essay, which is given in full. Price, 1 

The Hive I Use—Being a description of at hive 
used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 

Extracted posaey : reel Soap 
and Marketing.— Siig tr Jet, b: 

Cc. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Lil s-cives in detail th 
methods and manageme 
It contains many useful hints Priced Se.” 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. F. 
Muth; 32 pages. It ares Mr. Muth's v views on‘ the 
management of bees, ce, 10¢. 

Kendall's Horse Book No book can be Bore 
useful to horse owners. It has % qucreving, Sas | 
trating positions of sick hoses, and trents all diseases 


in a plain and comerehenstve manner. Ithas a large 
number of g table of Seon and much 
other valuable horse information. Paper, 25e. 


Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise on Its 
= symptoms and cure. Price, 8éc. 


s Easy Calculator.—These are hand 


canted ~; + all kinds of merchandise and interest. It t 
htning calculator, stools bound, with 
oth, $1.00; Mo- 
late, 50¢. 


MOORE'S UNIVERS UNIVER BAL ASSISTANT, 


is really a I 
slate and pocket for papers. In o 
rocco, $1.50. Cheap edition, withowt 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line will contain about elght words ; fourteen 
lines will occupy one inch of space. 


Que to three —. nner =" = cts. per line. 


Eight, iy 23 “ “ 
Thirteen “ “ “ “o 1s * “ 
Twenty-six ry ry “ “ 10“ “ 
Fifty-two “ ry “ . s* o 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the 
van the advertisement is inserted. 


tAd payable in advance.— 
Yearly rots —— quarterly, in advance. 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farmers, 
mechanics, professional and business men, and is, 
therefore the best advertising medium for reliable 
dealers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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Contents of this Suuher, 
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Glucose, Foul Brood ona Absorbents........ 
Cleansing Moldy Com 
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BLACK QUEEN BEES FOR SALE. 


I have about 50 Black Queen Bees which I will 
sel] at 50c. each, Wi LOE or mail. Address, 
_22wit OSSING, Hokah, Minn. 


JOSEPH D. ENAS, 


(Sunny Side Apliary,) 


Pure Italian Queens, Bees, Colonies 
Nuclei, Comb Foundation, etc. 


Address. Napa, Napa County, Cal. 
gmét 





END FOR MY CIRCULAR and PRICE 
LIST of Italian Colonies, Queens, Nu- 
clei and Apiarian Supplies. 


. BROWN, 
18mtf Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


Italian Queens Only 80 Cents. 


Warranted $1.00, Tested $1.50, 10 frame Colonies 
$5.75 to $8.00, Send for Circular, and save money. 
ymat . A. THOMAS, Coleraine, Mass. 








Hill’s Archimedean Lawn Mower Co, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Manufacturers of the 


NEW ARCHIMEDEAN 
and CHARTER OAK 


LAWN MOWERS. 


ese Mowers have become celebrated throughout 
ene world, where lawns are cultivated, as bei 
most perfect and desirable Lawn Mowers ever made. 
They stand at the head of the list of Lawn Mowers 
in the United States and Europe. They contain all 
the improvements that experience in their manufac- 
ture can suggest; are beautifully finished, thor- 
onqniy 1 y made, and do splendid work on every variety 


Hand Mower Sizes, from 8 to 18 inches; Pony and 
Horse Sizes, 24, 28 and 32 inches, Send for Circulars. 


sOLD BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


FOUNDATION 





AND DUNHAM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


§" New Circular and Samples free. 2% 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


lsm6m DEPERE, BROWN CO., WIS. 








300 COLONIES 


of Pure Italian Bees, in good condition, in 10 frame 
Langstroth hives. Orders for 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Nuclei and Full —_ 


are now being booked and will be filled in rotation 
as received, at the following prices: 

Tested Queens, ie icntcdecasccteceesasdd *: 

per half-dozen..... 

1 3 Seogne Nucleus, with Tested Quee ° 


“ “ “ “ 





mob 


Fun Colonies, BOER. secccocccesesve oo 
in lots of 5, each . 
BD, GREE .ccccocccce 9 00 


I will use all possible care in preparing the above 
for shipment, but cannot guarantee safe arrival, ex- 
cept on queens any distance less than 1,000 miles. 


100 COLONIES 
BLACK AND HYBRID BEES, 


In Langstroth hives, me uantities of not less than 
colonies at $8.00 e , which I will ship direct 
rom the South, at any r time. 


Also, 200 Colonies of Native Bees, 


in Box Hives, delivered on Mississippi River Steam- 
boat any time etter April 15th, in lots of 10 or more, 
eac 
@ The Colonies of Hybrids and Natives are ver 

strong in bees reared this spring, and combs well 
filled with brood. They can be transferred or divided 
by May Ist, and increased in time for white clover 
and basswood surplus. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


~) 
oe 





Read What at They say | 


The only swarm of bees alive in this township, 
contains a queen I bought of at = : Sher are 
ively. . M. LEN. 

Greencastle, Ind., April 16, 1881. 


Of the 31 dollar queens purchased of you last 
season, only one proved impurely fertilized. 
They have wintered tinely, while three-fourths 
of the bees in this section are dead. 

L. DENSMORE. 
Livonia Station, N. Y., April 11, 1881. 


Could give scores of letters in praise of 


Our Strains of Italians, 


like the above. If you want bees that are hardy 
enough to 


SURVIVE OUR COLDEST WINTERS, 
and that will ite up the box honey, give usa trial 
order. Can furnis 
DOLLAR QUEENS, 

WARRANTED QUEENS, 
TESTED QUEENS and 
IMPORTED QUEENS, 
Bees by the Pound, 


NUCLEI AND FULL COLONIES. 


Before ordering goods, send us a list of articles 
you wish to purchase, and get our price for the 
same. 


OUR 40-PAGE CATALOGUE 
of Apiarian Supplies, free to all. Address, 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 


18wtf South Haven, Mich. 














W ‘hice ist of a té\send for our Circular and 


Address, 
Columbus, Ind. 


Given’s Foundation Press.) 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 


Price list of American-Italians, 
JOS. M. BROOKS & B 
13w6m 





and common Foundation is not surpassed. The only 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 


All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 


D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Catalogue and Samples. 
lwly 





Section Boxes. 


I have now every facility for making good, cheap 


sections, both nailed and dovetailed (having bought 
an interest in the planing-mill here), and will make 
any size from 4 
material and goo 


x44 to 6x6, at $5 per 1,000. Good 
work. Dunham and Van Deusen 
Foundation, Italian and Cyprian Queens, etc. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


12w6m Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 





Give price, quality, q 





BE SURE TO 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE 


of our superior “ One-Piece” Section Boxes before 
purchasing elsewhere—you will be convinced of their 
excellence. 
Italian and Holy Land Bees and Queens, and all sup- 
plies for the Apiary, free to all. 
tions and Queens specialties. 


Our 8-page Circular and Price List of 
“ One-Piece” Sec- 


RIEGEL & DRUM, 
Adelphi, Ross Co., Ohio. 


22w3t 


APLE : SUGAR WANTED.-I wish to buy 
r cash a quantity of PURE Maple Sugar 
uantity and how put ue: ee od 


few barrels of choles ars clover hone 


Mette MM BALDEIDGE, Bt. Charles ti? 














THE ORIGINAL QUINBY SMOKER, 


with upright bellows and tube, has been upon the 
market five years longer than an — made. 

“ The lurgest bee-kee er use t Nd 

“The Herherington Bros. are the 1 most extensive 
bee-keepers in the United States. 


Cherry Valley, N. Y., March 22, 1881. 
After testing your smokers with others of the best 
make, I do not hesitate to ordertwo dozen for use in 
our apiaries. When we use a Smoker we make a 
business of it, running it all day and burning hard 
maple wood, which tests the construction most thor- 
oughly. Those we have been using admit coals into 
the bellows, which burn the leather. The tube in 
your Quinby Smoker suas further a the fire- 
box, Must prevent this in a great measu 
J.E. HETHERINGTON. 
We warrant our new Double-Blust to be the BEST 
Smoker made, or will reiund the money. 








Prices by mail - Medium, 2 inches ---$1 50 

Lurge, 244 inches coe 1% 
QUINBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING, 

BF MRR oo cccvvisoscocncnee-b6sccssdocscsce-ccnscedese $1 50 


Send for it, and learn how we were enabled to ob- 
tain over 15,000 Ibs. of honey from 176 colonies last 
season. 


Alsike Clover Seed a Specialty. 





The Van Deusen Feeder, with our > ettadanans, 
as shown in the cut, i« perfection itself. 
Send for illustrated circular.describing all goods. 


L. C. ROOT & BRO., 


Mohawk, N. Y. 


Be SURE 


To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 
It contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 
thing new and valuable needed in an apiary, at the 
lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 


Queens and Bees. 

J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 
Hartford, Wis. 
FLAT- BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 


— high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 





2eow lit 








the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN pRUSsN & SONS, 
e Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, Full Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives speciaities. Our new Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bees, Supplies, Fine Poultry, Small 
Fruits, &c., Free. Send for it and save money. 
J.T. 8COTT & BRO., Crawfish Springs,Ga. 2w 


THE LATEST OFFER 


ON COMB FOUADATION, 
made on the latest improved DUNHAM MA- 
Hing aby and weereatns as good as any in the mar- 
ae fe raSe per lb. We have anice lot just made 
up ready for — Pw work up wax for 10c 
7S >, Send forcircular. F. W. 
Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich. 








THE ORIGINAL 


Patented Jan. 9, 1878, and May, 1879; Re-issueq 
* “Tuly 9, 1878. ; 


If you buy a Bi 
Smoker, or a Binghess 
Heth eringtonHoney Kate 
you are sure of the as 
and cheapest, and not lig. 
ble to prosecution for their 
use and sale. The 
bee-keepers use them ex- 
clusively. Twenty thoy- 
sand in use—not one ever 
returned, ur letter of com. 
= received. Our orig- 

al patent Smokers and 
Honey Knives were the 
only ones on exhibition at 
the last National Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, 1880, 
Time sifts the wheat ‘trom 
the chaff. Pretensions are 


Send postal card for tes- 
g timonials. 

Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife. ..2 in. : * +4 

Large Bingham Smoke 236 * 








Extra Standard Bingham pa. a} i 3 
Plain Standard Bingham Smoker ... --2 “ 100 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker ........... — = 





If to besent by mail, or singiy by express, add 25c, 
each, to prepay postage or express charg 
To sell ~~ apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. 


Addres 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


owt ABRONIA, MICH. 





aie 


167 DEAR BORN Sy 
oy = flor s\cte) 


$250.00 in U. $, Bonds, 


Offered as a Premium for Subscribers to the Mil- 
waukee Monthly Magazine at $1.00 a year. 
Sample copy, 10 cents ; 1 cent for Circular. 


Milwaukee Monthly Magazine Co., 
(Company composed of ladies.) Milwaukee, Wis. 
2iwst 


Rev. A. SALISBURY, 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 
Warranted Italian Queens, $1.00; Tested Italian 
ueens, $2.00 ; C prian aeont _ 
‘ested Cy rian 8, 3 
Nucleus, Italians, 
cleus, Cyprians, 
ians, 8 frames, $8. y 
rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
we per lb. Pure Comb Foundation, 
unham Machine, 25 lbs. or over, 
Se. ‘per Ib. rwSend for Circular. lwly 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
Ginger, Bucha, Mandrake, Stillingia and} 
y many other of the best medicines known arecom-] 
bbined so skillfully in PARKER s GINGER TONIC asq 
pto make it the greatest Binod Purifier and the » 4 
} Best Health and og = Restorer ever used. 4 
. 2 D si umatism, Neuralgia, } 
Sle: Seepage aa diseases of the Stomach, ] , 


eplessness, and 
Bowel Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs} 
away with Consumption org 


Pand all Female Complaimts. 
» If you are wastin; 
pariy disease, use the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what¢ 
ye symptoms may be, it will surely help you. 4 
Remember! This Tonic cures drun enness, J 
Fis the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely4 
Pdifferent trom Bitters, Ginger arations and‘ 
fother Tonics, and combines the best curative prop-} 
perties of all. “Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist. 4 
None genuine without our signature on outsideg 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York.} 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM Sonicst tisir Dressing 


nomical Hair Dressing 


THE CANADIAN FARMER 


THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


This practical journal is now in its Third Year, 
and meeting with immense success. The low price 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its — | and im- 
proved farm (16 pages 13}¢x10}4, folded an ‘a 
makes it very popular. Its editors are all racti 
men. It is the Best Aavertuhen Medium in 
Canada. Sample copies sent free to any address. 


liw26tx WN. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 


AILEY’S SWARM-CATCHER is a deci- 


ded success. Prices —_ Send for circu- 
lars and testimonials. Ad 


wat J. W. BAILEY Be Box 408, Ripon, Wis. 


THE Headquarters in the South 




































for ITALIAN and CYP N BE 
were POP SATS Ria 
If you want a, 


os 5 PLiEs “tor their most desira 

want Imported Queens, Dunham sirable ion in in laexe 
or small quantities, or 4 piarian supplies of any kin 

at moderate prices, send for my new iilustrated 
Price List. Pure Pay worked on shares and 





bought for cash. 
omét Dr. J. 2 = i. BROWN, Augusta, Ga, 











